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NATIONAL MUSICAL AND] DUDLEY BUCK, HERBERT WILBER GREENE, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
EDUC ATION AL AGENCY. TEACHER OF SINGING. SCHOOL OF SINGING. ART OF SINGING. 
Conce » itior cured Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
MRS. BABC\ ‘s one, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Special Summer Course. zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 172 West 7oth St., New York. 








JESSIE G. FENNER, 

— — . — : _ , a TEACHER OF SINGING, 

\RTENWERFFER, ROSS DAVID, LOUISE KELLOGG, Metropolitan i House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
AL INSTRUCTOR VOCAL STUDIOS. TEACHER OF SINGING. sta tke van a ae 


va Weer Seth Bc. Mew Slack r211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
“all Term begins October rst. 


IRT SCHOOL JOHN W. NICHOLS, 308 West séth St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 


Send 12C, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 


aM 1 Stenogra- | PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF acuninin setetnts. Seuaenmaianiaie “My Vocal Method” 








THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. Summer Term, July 5-Aug. 14. 


ms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. t pratt loom . > : 7 
E ityth St. Td: bese), Marlon. University of Vermont Burlington, Vt 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 

Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 

CLAUDE WARFORD Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

- manimaer eats f 3 d & — 

,ROCKS-O! rl EKING, HEINRICH MEYN, TENOR. Phone, 1350 Circle. 

RATURA SOPR AN ) BARITONE. Metropolitan Opera House. S ee 
Musicales Five Languages. . a * 1425 Broadway, New York. 

| TEACHER Concerts and Oratorio. 
ad 5 Studio: 1g0 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 














New 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 


CARL M. ROEDER, Tours with en Agere, Hawaii, Canada, 


415 W. szth St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 
ELIZABETH TOPPING, PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
254 W. rogth St. - - - New York. 











zie Hall, 
New York. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 











BAKER 5 Ee Trae ar 
h ascend = ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, | FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
; an Stall ‘ SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 











Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, | ™#. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. ih PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
122 Carnegie Hall. Tebe: Cee ee tae cen | ee. EA: DAMANA, 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO., 

Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 

Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 

Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 








sEANOR PATTERSON, JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
LOUIS CORNELL, from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


aia y ame National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Pl resident N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
‘ ene Sree, ne aoe Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side., 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. 1% TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





Tel. 880 Morningside. s10 W. 124th St. 











Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 








, 
NMUDSS, 





: OF SINGING. , ' ‘ain . 
St. Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
3552 River THE ART OF SINGING. 


io: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. JESSIE DAVIS, 


) J 7 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. PIANIST. T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR, 


Studio: zor Pierce Bldg., Boston. St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 














MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Colusiue. Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. F. W. RIESBERG, VON DOENHOFF, 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. ein hein stat ars 2 
Address Trinity Church, New York, | 1NSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. | yoIcE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 1186 Madison Ave. 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Tasters, N. Y. *Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





YRMAL SINGING 





s’way, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. - " ISKA 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) CARL FIQUE,  Praxo DANIEL ‘VISANSKA, VIOLINIsT. 


Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 





a Nine years of successful teaching and ge 
taught to read (church or otherwise), | KATHERINE NOAK -FIQUE, in Berlin. bar accept engagements and a limit 
asses. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. Dramatic Soprano Address: #8. West 126th St., New York. 
5469-] Bedford. 127 Quincy ‘St., Brooklyn. FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, ; Phone, Harlem 3427. 


128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. ae Philadelphia Mondays. ‘Address 1821 Dia- 


1, Ear Ne pomp Supervisors’ Course. 
uesday and Friday Cl 














. iiewets See anya BRUNO HUHN, 
— Miss EMMA THURSBY, GENEVIEVE BISBEE, Is Teachi During the Summer 
SEELEY, SOPRANO. —Leschetizky Method— sci Sen diokitinc ts Silas ccs ce 
SINGING, Wili receive a limited number of pupils. PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 231 West atta St., New York. Tel. Kiversi 404. 
sra Ho Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. : Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
7 Tr t| P e, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. | 28 East 6oth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza, VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 

BU C Cl y Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 

237 West 109th Stre New York 


Phone Riverside 5930 


Se GARDNER Miciinis 


MEMBER KNEISEL QUARTET a08e-0086 
AddresstorSummer -_ Riverside, R. I. 


PERMELIA G A LE 


CONCERT ¢ ORATORIO : RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 17| West 57th St., New York 


PAULINE LEMMER Voice CuLture 


STUC KY Art or SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 














CONTRALTO 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


GGERTY-SNELL (Vecci Music 


Summer School, June 21- heaent 27. 
130 West 97th Street ~ New York City 


wassni yy, i Ps 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


r STRICKLAND 


¥ Composer of ‘Bout Rabbits."* “There Live. a Mald,"’ Eto. 
430 West 118th Street - - New York 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - New York 


<BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Chicago, Ill. 





612 Fine Arts Bullding, 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt's, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 





Marion T. Marsh 


Phone Prospect 7272 w. 


Helen Frances COM ASE: 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 





Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
562 Park Avenue. New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GAGLIANO 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
203 W. 94th St., New York Phone: River 6137 





DUNNING SYS Or Improvep Music 

Stupy ror BEcinners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St., New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, arama Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


cus BENHAM Fianist 


Church 
Recitals 














1A 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Opera 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 


Tel. 4422 Bryant 


>rno 


25 W. 42nd St. 


g FINNEGAN ==<= 


t: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 








Concerts 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, iieesnae, Ohio 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «x Teacher 


(Belari Method) 











828-9 CARNEGIE BALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BAR ITONE 
Chicago 














Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Woltsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


w.0.FORSYTH 


anist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
” of Piano Playing 


: ETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
— OR TEACHING 








Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


N. Y. 





Vernon AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 
Phone, 5163 Williamsburg. 


{EDWARDS txia 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Studio: 267 








" VIOLINIST 
é E AND 

: POSNER Sn 
é 25 East 112th Street New York 





GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


care WILLARD 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
IRDICE BLYE fis: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
tor West r1sth St. Telephone 
New York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Ooere House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gustaf Holmquist 








501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iPLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, II. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 








GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccovums: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS. 








ch, 
Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION, 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


we? DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
ene Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 


a % 


























TENOR. COMPOSER 

“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 67th Sts., New York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


BBONCI 


SAYS: 


“In examining a student's voice 
and finding it at fault, | always 
suggest to him to consult 
MADAME VALERI, There is no volce defect that can 
escape her notice, and that can- 
not be corrected by her ability. tremolo Included, when bad 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords." 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 

















BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Alma Voedisch 
7 * Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN MILLER,» 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 




















Matshall GO B B Soprano 


Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Bullen Tai, Pa. 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitais 











HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
6422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Mareel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Feats 

and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 

















For Senee 
Address - 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








Address Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 
HENRY 


cum LF HOUNDER 


INDUCTOR : The Choral Society of Phila., The Fortnightly 


col 
Club of Phila. VOICE 


10 S. 18th Street Philadelphia 


IKLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher. 
i Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
i years at Institute of Musical Art. 
i} Two Summer Courses in Voice 
i Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
j oratorio and_ opera, beginning 


eet June 1 and June 1s. 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or THE Beetnoven Trio 


é TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
1 East 59th Street, New York 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


. PIANO ORGAN 
CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Clab,| Mendelssohn Club 














Telephone 8255 Piaza 





Chicago 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand. Mal 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg., thieage 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


JOHN 
ADAM 
Opera Howse Building 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St., New York Phone 6427 Bryant 


John Prindle SCOTT 


56 W. Sst St..New York W. 9st St..New York 
“THE REVELATION,” Ete. 
Dramatic Mezzo 


mposer of 
**JOHN O’DREAMS” 
ELSA LYO Soprano 
Availablefor Concertsand Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


{MIDDLETON 


Metropolitan SS Co., New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


407 Pierce Building - - Boston 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Vest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








Composer Pianist 
Concerts and Recitals 
lnstraction 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVERET 


THE pore ite COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
























ICH-&- BACH) 


Sex” Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
a cas and PLAYER PIANOS 











Ultra quality in piano-making is largely the result 
of watchful inspection of every detail of construc- 
tion by one supervising head. The only factory in 
America where both pianos and player pianos of 
the highest grade only are made complete from | 
start to finish is that of Kranich & Bach. 


seetiahiatnemmmmmaemmemdaell 
saeaeeeieiiniempsenienamenets 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 





HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th St., NEW YORK CITY 


























ightaetetes MeCONNELL | #2, VVILSON 
' ; CONTRALTO 


204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. !l0th $t. New York 
Phone: River 6439 1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILLIAM J. FALK “WAKE CADMAN 








ane oe aie ae COMPOSER-PIANIST 
s§ ‘ . 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish In Recitals of a. emeeeitone opt His Famous 
’Phone Riverside 691« 292 West 92d St., New York corp ars meth ie 
. e Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., | Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.. BOSTON 





ALFRED D. SHAW 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(Tae Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its oe 
maker. ~ = = 3 4 = 
@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. :: 3 $2 3 gs S 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 


A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, alm me M the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicar 
Courier, 


BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
FACTORY, 3 3 HOLLAND, MICH. 



































FRANK WOELBER V2 |CARLO NICOSIA 


Instruction 
: Formerly conductor with Century and 
Authorized Exponent of the Hommersteln Opera C Campanian 


GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD Coaching for oF Spare 8 in French, Italian and English. 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 est 6sth St., New York. 


2 V AAR Courato| SBYL SAMMIS, MacDERMID 





SOPRANO 
rt- Recital and Opera | Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 














Phone, Ravenswood jin 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 
-§ CLARK. tion 
HERBERT MILLER Baritone Recital in Costumes with His Com 
Pes Se ae Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked 
716 Fine Arts. Building Chicago Address Seoretary, 83 Auditorium Bullding Chicago, Ili. 











i BURTON tax 


| 
} 

(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) | Management, Harriet M. Snow. 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago,1iI. 
| 


A. Virgil School of Music 
UMMER SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 
sat ame Sat., June 26. For prospectus 

K. address Secretary, Executive Office, 


567 Third Ave., New York. 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
23 Wesi 42nd Street 33 New York 








NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


ZAY RECTOR Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Puatite Coast Representative of 
3914 Third poscnae - San Diego, Cal. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIG == cimuticcnd Dramatic art 








Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School Music, etc. Diplomas and Degrees. 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
five weeks, from June 28th to July 3lst, 1915. Special Courses in Oral English, Interpretative 
Reading. Dramatic Art under Walton Pyre. Lectures and Recitals by eminent educators and 
Terms moderate. Catalog and Summer Session Prospectus sent free. 


artists 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIL. 

















_ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estastisneo 1867 | 


PRE CLARA BAUR, Foundress.” 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC —Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I logue and information 
dress “Mis ss Bertua Baur, Directress. 














GEORGE D. HERWIG| ZOE FULTON 


TENOS PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted). Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DAN BEDDOE tenor | 2 NOR TET sera 


ment: 
z 
Season 1915-16 in America H pace hort i al gaa 
Great 


Address 414 West 121ist St., New York. 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau A M. S. Routzaha, Falls, Montana 


REUTER *== Y ()N 


Pianist Conoert Organist and Composey 
624 S Michigan Avenue, Chicago STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 














= UPOOCA 





- Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building 
2 RA ARDNER 
z 
4 formerly Milan, yf Bie de New York 
E VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
T Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
H SOPRANO BR aol congas in Tonophioement, Respiration, 
‘ sical Development, 

Direction: WALTER ANDERSON njured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 

171 West 57th Street ’ New York | defects remedied. 





ALOIS 


TRNKA Elsa Fischer 


Concert Violinist String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
108 W. 111th St, New York City, Phone Cathedral 6905 | Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St, New York 
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it was Franz Liszt, who encouraged Zichy to embark 
upon a public career as a pianist, and it was under Liszt’s 
personal guidance during the years from 1872 to 1878 that 
he perfected himself as a virtuoso, acquiring a skill with 
the left hand hitherto unheard of. In 1878 Count Zichy 
began his career as a soloist, playing, however, as I have 
already stated in a former article, for charitable purposes 
only, Being a very wealthy man he did not need to earn 
money for himself with his art. For years he traveled 
throughout the European con‘inent giving concerts in all 
of the large centers and earning enormous sums, Nearly 
thirty years ago, in 1886, the Parisian press 
announced that Count Zichy had earned up 
to that date and given away one million and 
two hundred thousand frances. Everywhere 
his playing roused the greatest enthusiasm 
and caused the utmost astonishment, The 
critics declared that even Alexander Drey- 
schock with his phenomenal left hand was 
far removed from Zichy. 

Count Zichy’s Appreciation of Liszt. 

The second volume of Count Zichy’s Me- 
moirs is devoted largely to reminiscences 
of Franz Liszt, and he 
gives us many interest- 
ing sidelights on the 
character of his great 
countryman. “Concern- 
ing Liszt’s nationality,” 
he writes, “there has 
been much controversy. 
At heart and by birth 
Liszt was a Hungarian, 
in his love for German 
music a German, in his 
manners and _ literary 
culture a Frenchman, 
in his aristocratic views 
an Englishman, and in 
the fine arts an Italian. 
Liszt was everything 
that a man can be, and 
he will appear greater 
and greater to us in 
the course of time. 
And yet if I were ask- 


ed what was Liszt’s 2 
eat i ; ‘ 
greatest attribute I (1) Liszt and his pupil, Count Géza Zichy in 1881. 
should say: Not his their marriage. (4) The pianist'’s mother, née Countess Sztaray. 


unparalleled virtuosity, Zichy, the pianist’s father. 

not his original cre- 

ative talent, not his genius as a teacher, not all these, but 
the breadth and loftiness of his soul. His soul ennobled 
and exalted everything and everyone who came within the 


range of his magic influence.” 
How Liszt Startled Vienna. 


Zichy tells the following little known anecdote of Liszt: 
“Early in the fifties Liszt was invited to play at a court- 
concert in Vienna. At that time the relations between 
Austria and Hungary were very strained, and for that 
reason the chief of police, Count Zedlitzky, made inquiries 
among all of the Austrian embassies in the various Euro- 
pean towns where Liszt had played, asking if he was a 
‘reliable and respectable person.’ Favorable replies were 
received in every case, nevertheless Count Zedlitzky still 
harbored great doubts because of Liszt’s nationality. Dur- 
ing the concert Liszt had the nerve to play the fiery Hun- 
garian hymn of freedom, the ‘Rakoczy-March.’ The en- 
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tire court was paralyzed with fear, and Zedlitzky turned 
deadly pale. To play this march at that time meant for 
a certainty eight weeks imprisonment. But the youthful 
Kaiser Franz Joseph saved the situation, saying: ‘I so rarely 
have an opportunity to hear this beautiful march, Please, 
play it again.’” 


Liszt and Zichy Play Together. 


During the early years of Count Zichy’s pianistic career 
he and Liszt frequently played together in public, and one 
of their most effective ensemble numbers was Zichy’s clever 















(2) Count Zichy at the age of twenty-one. 


arrangement of the “Rakoczy-March” for three hands, 
The first time that the two artists played this together was 
at a concert in Clausenburg. 

“Liszt had not been heard in Clausenburg,” writes Zichy, 
“for thirty-three years, and when he appeared on the stage 
a storm of enthusiasm broke out such as cannot be de- 
scribed. The stage looked like a flower garden, and every 
person in the audience stood up as if before a king. 
Deeply moved, Liszt sat down at the piano, threw back 
his head, and began to improvise. He played, and one 
felt the transitoriness of all things. How his own youth 
had passed was illustrated in sad, touching Hungarian 
tunes, such as no one had ever heard before. Only a few 
understood what he was playing, but all were moved to 
the depth of their natures. At the end of the program 
we played together the ‘Rakoczy-March,’ and it was with 
difficulty that I could play an audible bass to the orches- 
tral power of his ten fingers. The enthusiasm was ele- 








(5) Schloss Seregelyes, one of the Zichy summer residences. 
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Students rushed onto the stage and carried the 
great master out on their shoulders.” 


mental. 


In April of the same year (1879) Liszt and Zichy played 
together in Vienna. The Emperor, numerous archdukes, 
all of the ambassadors, and all of the leading lights of the 
court society were present. On this occasion the two art- 
ists opened their program with Schubert’s funeral march 
in E flat minor and ended it with the “Rakoczy-March.” 
But this time the chief of police did not turn pale. To 
play with Liszt in public was not always an easy matter, 
as Zichy discovered to his cost in this concert. 
in a 
the evening 


Liszt was 
exuberant throughout 
played enchantingly as 
always; but in the middle movement of 
the “Rakoczy-March,” which the two art- 


most mood 


and 


ists were playing together, 
gan 
most painful embarrassment. 


he suddenly be- 
to improvise, thus causing Zichy the 
“In my dis- 
tress I looked at him imploringly, but he 
merely smiled and kept on improvising, re- 
peating the phrase again and again in all 
What was I to do? I could not stop, 
for an artist that played with Liszt in public 
and broke down would 


keys, 


be lost. In desper- 
ation I began to thun- 
der chromatic octaves, 
beginning there where 


he left room for me 


on the keyboard. It 
went splendidly, afd 
Liszt whispered into 
my ear: ‘Bravo, Géza, 
bravo.’ Finally he 


came back to the main 
track, and the piece 
ended in the usual way. 
The concert was a bril- 
liant success and netted 
10,000 crowns.” 
Liszt as a Guest 
at Zichy’s House: 
Liszt capital 
story teller, and among 


was a 
his mumerous  anec- 
and __s reminis- 
cences the following is 


dotes 


—— 4 


: i : . characteristic: One 

(3) Count Zichy and his wife at the time of oo iene a 
(6) Count Leopold day in December, 1876, 

Liszt and Baron Au- 


gusz were dining with 
Zichy, and the conversation turned to the chase. Liszt told 
“Yes, 


even Beethoven,” he said, “was a hunter, and a most dan- 


how he had been a devotee of the chase asa bov. 


gerous one, for he shot at everybody and everything and 
was therefore the terror of the entire hunting party. Once, 
when I was dining with Prince Esterhazy,” continued Liszt, 
“the prince told me of some of his experiences with Bee- 
thoven as a hunter, and then turning to his old huntsman 
said: ‘Did you not once have the honor of being shot by 
Mr. von Bee‘hoven?’ ‘At your service, your honor, I carry 
his shot in my body to this day as a holy souvenir.’” 
From the hunt the conversation turned to the ballet, then 
to the Spanish inquisition, and Liszt showed an astonish- 


ing knowledge of and interest in all of these subjects. 
Zichy’s Etudes for the Left Hand. 


After the dinner Zichy played his new etudes for the 
left hand to Liszt, and the latter advised him to have them 
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hed, which he did. They were dedicated to Liszt, in 
tion of which the great pianist wrote his youthful 
Hi following fetter of thanks: 
‘a8 Budapest, February 20, 1877. 
ii, M e since pleasure with which I have heard 
| de r e left hand alone render their dedica- 
agreeable They are written in good style, 
4 e ¢ n e effective than many compositions, 
Bae wo and ever hands. As a token of ap- 
dedication I am sending you my tran- 
br int and charming ‘‘Adele Waltz” for the use 
oe tw ed piar s, and I beg that you will always consider me 
he thf of daaaiel F. Liszt. 

This letter was printed by Heugel, the Parisian publisher 
‘ f the etudes, as an introduction, These etudes were also 

| published by Kahnt, of Leipsic, and through Liszt’s 
~~. recommendation they were taken up and played by many 
t important pianists of the day. Zichy himself 
laved them with brilliant success all over Europe. 
Liszt and Christine Nilsson. 

famous Swedish nightingale, who was then in the 
nith of her powers, visited Budapest and gave a con- 
og rt that was attended by the court and the elite of the 
+ in fact, by everybody of importance except Liszt. 
oF The great pianist had an antipathy to the singer because of 
pretentious way in which she appeared in Budapest. 

= Zichy writes in his memoirs of the event as follows: ; 
At that time Mme. Nilsson appeared in Budapest for 
4 e first time. My dear master was very reserved toward 
her I hate these reclame concerts,’ he said with impa- 
tience, ‘and programs lke hers have nothing to do with 
ue art A great dramatic singer ought not to cheapen 
2 rself in that way.’ But the Nilsson concert was a bril- 
aes iant affair. The next evening I attended a soiree at the 
use of the Countess Festetich, one of the ladies-in-wait- 
A ine of the court. On this occasion Mme. Nilsson sang 
i gain, but her deportment before their majesties was very 

ynchalant. For instance, she greeted the queen with a 

é 1d of the head, while she made a very deep cour- 
~. tesy to the king. The piano was not in tune, and this 
fe? 8 eemed to irritate the singer. When I mentioned Liszt’s 

name to her Mme. Nilsson gave a furious look and turned 
hack on me—her back, by the way, was a very beautiful 
ae ne 
Liszt as a Social Lion. 

Liszt was always overwhelmed with social invitations 
>» during his stay in Budapest, but he accepted only a few of 
en he most important, for in his old age he was becoming 

be tired of his role of a social lion. Liszt overshadowed 
everything and everybody, even the royal couple, and when 
A 
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he was present other social heroes received no attention, 
and this caused a great deal of jealousy and intrigue on 
the part of Liszt’s detractors, for he had detractors, as 
every great man has. Zichy gives us some interesting pen 
pictures of Liszt at brilliant social functions in Budapest. 

“On the 26th of January (it was in 1877) I went with 
Liszt to a brilliant soiree at the house of the Countess A. 
His appearance was very distasteful to the other salon 
lions present. When Liszt entered, one of these, a man of 
high rank, took in the situation at a glance and said to him- 
self: ‘This will be a lost evening—I cannot play the first 
role tonight. I cannot stand either that man or his piano 
playing,’ he said in a most pretentious manner. ‘Bravo, 
Your Excellency,’ I replied, ‘you are the most original and 
the most brilliant man in the world.’ Then, when a cer- 
tain Baron M. came up and said: ‘Is that infamous rascal 
Liszt here too?’ this was too much for me, and I took him 
to task saying: ‘How do you dare to speak of Liszt in 
such a manner? He is my friend, and I am ready to 
defend his honor with my blood and to my last breath. 
What has he done that is dishonorable?’ Baron M. was 
a decent fellow, and he at once confessed that he had gone 
too far. ‘I only meant,’ he said, ‘that Liszt is too preten- 
tious according to my ideas. I know of nothing dishon- 
orable that he has done.’ And what did Liszt do, 
this pretentious Liszt? He sat down to the piano and ac- 
companied the ear-splitting singing of an amateur, who 
sang so badly that everybody giggled. Liszt alone re- 
mained serious.” 

There were few, however, who judged Liszt, as did these 
two men. For the most part he was fairly worshipped. 
Whenever he appeared at court functions he was. received 
with the greatest honors. Count Andrassy once said of 
him: “Liszt is a jewel of our country, and as such he 
is to be honored.” The king paid Liszt an honorary pen- 
sion from his own private purse. Liszt’s own home in 
Budapest was the scene of many an interesting intimate 
gathering. 

“Those were interesting days,” writes Zichy. “Through 
Liszt I made the acquaintance of Saint-Saéns, Delibes, 
Bodenstedt, Jordan, Mme. Jaél, Ole Bull, and many 
others.” On such occasions Liszt, when in a good humor, 
would perpetrate musical jokes. “On the 23rd,” Zichy con- 
tinues, “Liszt improvised a transcription of my ‘Adele 
Waltz’ in a most enchanting manner. He made a canon 
of the middle movement, which he called a ‘Greeting to 
Volkmann,’ He was very fond of such jokes, and when 
he was in a merry mood, he would improvise the wildest 
fantasies. Once he played ‘Ach, du lieber Augustin’ as a 
funeral march and made a fuguette of it, ending with a 
hymn of victory, to which I had to play chromatic runs.” 

Liszt was always overrun with pupils, in Budapest as 
well as in Weimar, Rome, and Bayreuth, for he spent the 
last years of his life in these four places. “From all parts 
of the world,” writes Zichy, “pupils flocked to him, some 
to learn, but some merely to exploit his name.” But so 
much has been written about his manner of teaching that 
it is not necessary to go into further detail here. 


Liszt and the Women. 


Much has also been written on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing episode illustrates tu what extreme measures some 
of Liszt’s feminine admirers went in endeavoring to arouse 
his interest and secure his affection. I will quote Zichy 
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with heavy black border. It was brief and contained only 
the following words: 
“*Beloved Murderer : 

“‘Come to my hotel and gloat over the sight of my dead 
body. Your unhappy, . 


“N,N? 


“‘She has killed herself,’ cried Liszt, pacing back and 
forward. ‘She is capable of it. You will see, we will find 
a corpse.’ So spoke this incomparably kind-hearted man. 
I, however,. laughed aloud and replied: ‘You will find a 
grand comedy. I beg you to let me go alone, and I prom- 
ise you to give you a true account of what I found. Liszt 
agreed, and I went alone to the hotel. When I entered the 
apartment of the lady I found mysterious darkness, On a 
small table a little red lamp was burning, which lighted up 
a large bottle, on which there was a grinning skull and 
the words: ‘Wural, Poison, which is deadly.’ Upon the 
bed lay the lady herself, clad in a white lace garment, from 
which long black ribbons hung to the floor, while on her 
head was a wreath of white roses. I sat down at the foot 
of the bed and said quietly: ‘Master Liszt sends me to 
inquire after your health, and it is with joy that I see you 
are perfectly well, and that you are playing a very poetic 
comedy.’ At this the dead woman sat up in bed so ener- 
getically that her wreath fell from her head. ‘Infamy, in- 
famy,’ she gasped. ‘Liszt will neither receive you nor 
visit you,’ I continued, ‘and I advise you to leave the town.’ 
And this she did the same evening.” 


Zichy in Paris. 


Upon the advice of Liszt our one-armed pianist tried his 
fortune in the French capital. There he was received with 
great acclaim. Saint-Saéns and Delibes introduced him 
to the artistic circles and he was culled upon to play at 
all manner of occasions, The first person who heard Zichy 
in Paris was an old piano tuner, “Erard’s widow,” he 
writes, “had furnished me with a grand piano, and I was 
attempting to fathom the mysteries of its mechanism, 
which was quite different from that of a Boesendorfer, 
on which I had always played. While I was playing an 
old piano tuner entered my room and listened for a time. 
Finally he said: ‘Sir, I don’t know who you are, but let 
me give you a piece of good advice: Never play in a cafe 
chantant, for that is demoralizing.” Laughingly Zichy 
gave him his word of honor that he would never play in 
a cafe. 

At a “Figaro” concert, in which Zichy assisted, the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King Edward, sat in the first 
row. He became very much interested in the one-armed 
pianist and invited him to dine with him the following day, 
which Zichy did. The Danish Crown Prince was also 
present and he being very musical, Zichy played for hours. 
Finally the Prince of Wales suggested a jeu (baccarat), 
but Zichy excused himself, saying: “I only play the piano.” 
The Prince of Wales also invited Zichy to visit him in 
London. Later the pianist accepted this invitation and 
was the guest of the prince at his palace. He also played 
for Queen Victoria. All in all, Zichy was very much feted 
in Paris, at which Liszt was greatly pleased. 


(To be continued.) 





St. Louis Attractions. 





St. Louis, Mo., July 12, 1915. 
St. Louisians will hear many fine artists next season. 
Besides those engaged by the Symphony Society and the St. 
Louis Concert Company, previously mentioned in the Must- 
caL Courter, there has been added the C. E. Ellis Course, 
consisting of Messrs. Paderewski and Kreisler, Mmes. 
Melba and Farrar, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
A number of the clubs have engaged some of their artists. 
Sophie Braslau, Ethel Leginska and Evan Williams ap- 
pear with the Apollo Club. Marcella Craft will appear 
at the first concert of the Morning Choral. The Pageant 
Choral, for its first concert at which “Samson and Delilah” 
will be sung, has engaged several vocalists, Kathleen 
Howard, John Campbell, Horatio Connell. The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company will be here for two weeks at the 

Odeon. May Birpre Ditzcer. 





Harp Optimism. 





Angelo Cortese is spending the summer in Canada—at 
Lake Huron Beach, Sarnia, Ont. 

Here he is “resting and working up new and interest- 
ing harp programs for next season,” writes Mr. Cortese 
from the Canadian country. “My past season was a tre- 
mendous success and outside of filling many engagements, 
I have now in Memphis, Tenn., the biggest harp school 
in the United States, there being more harps there now 
than in any other place in America, with the exception, 
of course, of New York or Chicago, I have pupils from 
all parts of the country and things are looking very bright 
for the harp future in this country,” 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
OFFICIALS RECOGNIZE MUSIC TO 
BE A LEADING FACTOR. 


Singers and Great Out-of-Doors Organ Attract Largest Audi- 
ences to the San Diego Fair—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach a 
Guest of the Exposition—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Assisting Artists Present 

Program to Enthusiastic Assem- 
blage in the Open-Air. 





San Diego, Cal., July 12, 1915. 
Music is at last being recognized as a factor by the 
Panama-California Exposition officials. The stupendous 
success of the “Mme. Schumann-Heink Day,” when the 
great contralto sang to 25,000 people, has demonstrated 


that the singers have the warmest place in the hearts of 





MRS. H. H. A. 


BEACH 
At the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 


AND LOLETA LEVETTE ROWAN 


the folk who are able to go to the expositions, No ex- 
hibit, no attraction, has come anywhere near the audi- 
ence mark that the singers and organist have drawn. It 
is unders‘ood that as a direct result of this the Music 
Committee has already engaged Marcella Craft for July 14. 


Mrs. BeacuH AN Exposition GUEST. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was a guest of the exposition at 
luncheon in the Cristobal Cafe a few days ago, and in her 
honor Dr. H. J. Stewart, the official organist, orchestrated 
a few of her songs and made charming organ music 
therefrom. 

Loleta Levette Rowan, the well known local contralto, 
who was responsible for bringing Mrs. Beach to San 
Diego, and who entertained the composer at her home, 
sang with the organ accompaniment the following songs: 
“Dearie,” “Ecstasy,” “Oh! Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair.” This singer enjoyed her usual success and Mrs. 
Beach was exceedingly pleased. A reception was held in 
honor of Mrs. Beach at the Women’s Building, where 
tea was served, 


CapMAN Honorep. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman was the attraction of the 
Panama-California Exposition on July 6. One should say 
he and the Princess Tsianina Redfeather, who sings his 
songs so successfully, and then include Claude Gotthelf, 
without whom the program would have been incomplete. 
These three presented a most attractive program in the 
evening, and the singer and composer at the piano quickly 
established themselves in high favor with their out-of- 
door audience. 

Considerable interest had been aroused by the fact that 
Claude Gotthelf, the now well known young pianist, of 
Los Angeles, would play Cadman’s new sonata, or rather 
the last movement of it. This sonata, as previously stated 
by the MusicaL Courter, was built on the inspiration af- 
forded Mr. Cadman from reading Joaquin Miller’s “From 
Sea to Sea” and “The Tale of the Tall Alcade,” and as 
played by Claude Gotthelf is an exceedingly interesting 
and pianistic piece of construction, interesting to pianist 
and layman alike. Gotthelf faced the unusual situation 
of playing out of doors, and before an audience that must 
have appeared very mysterious to him at times in the soft 
light of a California evening. The playing of the Cadman 


sonata in A major by this pianist was so successful that 
the musicians present were carried away with the possi- 
bilities unfolded for piano music at the exposition, the 
tone of the large Steinway grand being heard even in the 
softest passages for a large area. Claude Gotthelf reveals 
a fine tone, plays with technical certainty, and is equipped 
most admirably. He is a pupil of the late Rafael Joseffy 
and also of Josef Lhevinne. 

Among the new songs heard here for the first time 
was Cadman’s “Her Shadow” and “Invocation to the Sun 
God,” the latter adapted from Troyer. Princess Tsianina 
Redfeather has developed in every way since she was 
here last. Her gestures are particularly graceful. Mr. 
Cadman accompanied the singer and was just as spontane- 
ous and delightful as ever. A dinner was given in his 
honor, both Mr. Gotthelf and the Princess being guests. 
Many musicians and well known people also were present. 

TYNDALL GRAY. 





Pertinent Advice by George Hamlin. 


“ 


George Hamlin, the noted tenor, continues his “Advice 
to Vocal Students” in the Chicago Herald, as follows: 

“In one’s experience with s‘udents of singing and even 
with those who are supposed to be past the student age it 
is impossible not to observe an utter !ack of care and thor- 
oughness in the preparation of songs. This seems to be a 
rule having few exceptions. How many singers do we 
hear whose singing is anything more to us than mere vo- 
calization, who create in us any emotion, or who con- 


vey to us any sentiment or idea? Not many—and 
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why? Because so few ever study the texts they use 
sufficiently to imbibe the spirit of them. In mest 
cases one text might be substituted for another without 
making any appreciable difference in the tonal expression 
of the singer. 

“We hear occasionally of a pupil who has acquired scores 
of new songs in a few weeks of study. 
conclusion that not one of these songs shows thorough 
and complete preparation. More than likely the pupil can- 
not sing one song without reading it from the printed page, 
and it is safe to say, cannot repeat the text without singing 
it, and has a very vague idea of its meaning at best. To 
such a pupil the text is nothing more than a collection of 
words adopted for the purpose of carrying tones which 
must, of course, be made as beautifully as the voice will 
allow. 

“In listening carefully to most of the singing we hear we 
discover that rarely does the singer convey in the slightest 
degree the emotions expressed by the words. The reason 
for this is that the songs are seldom learned in the 
right way. students take the trouble to do more 
than memorize the texts, instead of delving deeply 
into the spirit of the verse, as they should, and ab- 
sorbing the thought to such an extent that the voice re- 
sponds in tone, color and quality to the idea which the 
words striv®€ to express. The singer should let the voice 
express a variety of ideas, and the words must be only the 


It is a foregone 


Few 





necessary medium for the expression of these ideas. If 
this is done, the question of memorizing will become a 
simple one and the singer’s status will be that of an art- 
ist instead of merely a vocalist. 

“The student must study a text until he is able to ap- 
preciate its contents so fully that he can actually feel the 
emotions and sentiments contained therein, otherwise he 
is unable to portray them to his audience with any convic- 
tion. 
possess a sense of joy in order to impress his hearers; if 
an expression of exultation is required he must feel exul- 
tant. He must do more than simply go through the mo- 
tions. The endeavor must be so to conceal the art that 
what he does appears to be nature. 
that ‘True art is the concealment of art.’ 

“Students should strive to get away from the present- 
day tendency toward hasty and superficial study and culti- 
vate concentration, thoughtfulness and patient application. 
A skyrocket career is not to be desired, and no lasting suc- 


If a song calls for an expression of joy he must 


Some one has said 


cess comes without hard and honest work.” 





Sieveking Is Summering at Les Lilas. 


Martinus Sieveking, the distinguished pianist and peda- 
gogue, has taken a cottage for the summer at Les Lilas 
near the famous French resort of Evian on the Lake of 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the war, Mr. Sieveking has a 
few pupils with him and will reopen his studios in Paris 
next fall. 

Sieveking is a thorough lover of Europe and especially 
of Paris, but under the present depressing conditions there, 
it seems very probable that he would look with more favor 
upon coming to America. If one of the large American 
conservatories had the enterprise to engage a man like 
Sieveking as director of the piano department, it would 
not only be doing a good stroke of business for itself, 
but would at the same time afford America the privilege 





MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


of hearing and of enjoying the services as pedagogue of 
an eminent artist who has confined his efforts to Europe 
for a period altogether too long. 





Althouse Festival Appearances. 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, who is at 
present passing a short vacation period in Bermuda, has 
been booked for the Schenectady Festival September 29 
and the Troy Fes*ival September 30. 
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SUMMER SEASON OF BOSTON 
“POP” CONCERTS CONCLUDED. 


Exceptionally Good Series of Warm Weather Orchestral Concerts Is Ended—Ninth Infantry Gives 
Free Band Concert—Massachusetts Choir Gives Twenty-eight Cantatas—Boothbay 
Harbor Hears Indian Music—Interesting Vienna Events—Various 
Oliver Ditson Productions—Hub Rumors— Well Known 
Musicians Return to Boston. 





105 Fenway Studios, } 
3oston, Mass., July 16, 1915 

The final week of the “Pop” concerts at Symphony Hall 
vill end with the concert on Saturday night, July 17. At- 
ndance during the present week has been exceptionally 
good, and it seems as if the concerts could easily be con- 
tinued for another two or three weeks if the public had its 
Ernst Schmidt again conducted the orchestra of sev- 
enty-five Boston Symphony players and continued to bask 
in the popular favor of the enthusiastic audiences that 
were attracted by his interesting program. Mr. Schmidt 
has served his third week as conductor at these concerts. 
The Wagner program given on Monday night was a de- 
cided success and again brought forth the fact that the 
Wagnerian Nights” in this season’s Pop series have been 
e best drawing cards. The one special feature of Tues- 
day’s program was Listz’s “Pesther Carnival,” which is so 
eldom played, even by’ pianists. It was given a very stir- 
ring rendition by Conductor Schmidt, and one wonders 
why this brilliant seventh rhapsody has never become more 
popular. Wednesday night’s program was of light char- 


acter and among its attractive features was an organ solo, 
layed by J. P. Marshall, organist of the Boston Symphony 
stra. The program for Thursday night was arranged 
in a novel manner by Conductor Schmidt in that the num- 
bers played represented three periods. The first part al- 


lotted to music written between 1650 and 1750; the second 


representing the period of one hundred years after 1750; 
and the third, from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” or 1850 
down to Sousa’s “El Capitan” march, or the present period. 
Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Berlioz, Brahms and R. Strauss were the other 
composers represented. Friday and Saturday night’s pro- 
grams were strictly of the lighter and more modern char- 
Free BANpD CONCERTS. 

On Monday night, July 12, the first of the free band con- 
certs in the series which has been planned for the public 
parks, took place on the Boston Embankment. The ninth 
infantry, M. V..M. band, Barrington Sargent conducting, 
gave the following program: March, “Progress,” Sar- 
gent; waltz, “Blue Danube,” Strauss; songs for cornet, 
“Good Night,” Kjerulf, and “My Little Dream Girl,” 


Friedland ; popular melodies, Schultz; selection from “Gir- 
“Light Cavalry,” Suppe; selection 
iin,” Caryll; Remick’s hits, Lampe; “Teddy 


ilda,” Adam; everture, 
from “Chin Cl 
Bears Picnic,” Brattan. The concert attracted an enor- 
nous crowd of lovers of this sort of music, and the event 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
First NortH SHorE RECITAL. 

The first of Mrs. Hall McAllister’s North Shore recitals 
took place on the date of this writing, July 16, at “The 
Rocks,” the summer home of Mr. and Mrs, Eben D. Jor- 
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dan at West Manchester. The artists who appeared in this 
first recital were Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist, 
and Abbie Conley, the contralto. Louise McAllister, 
daughter of Mrs. Hall McAllister, was the accompanist 
for the occasion. These fashionable musicales have been 
annual events in the North Shore musical life and Mrs. 
McAllister has become widely known as their originator. 
There will be three concerts in the series this season, the 
second one taking place at the home of Mrs. Amory Eliot 
at Manchester, July 30, and the third one at the home of 
Mrs. M. Graeme Haughton, August 13. Artists to appear 
in the second and third concerts are Olive Kline, soprano; 
Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone; Laeta Hartley, pianist; and 
Heinrich Warnke, cellist. Among those prominent in the 
social life on the North Shore as subscribers to the series 
of musicales are: Mrs, Oliver Ames, Mrs. Byard Warren, 
Mrs. Walter Scott Fitz, Mrs, Thacher Loring, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Cooledge, Mrs. Charles H. Tweed, Mrs, George E. 
Bernard, Mrs. Philip Dexter, Mrs. Henry F. Sears, Mrs. 
E, Predle Motley, Mrs. Franklin Haven, Mrs. Gordon Dex- 
ter, Mrs. James H. Beal, Mrs. Walter Denegre, Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Mrs. Boylston Beal, Mrs. A. F. Estabrook, 
Mrs. Alexander Steinert, Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer, Mrs. 
Robert Shaw Russell, Mrs. William H. Howard, Mrs. L 
Carteret Fenno, Mrs. Ezra Fitch, Mrs. John C. Philips, 
Mrs. Godfrey L. Cabot, Mrs. Charles W. Littlefield, Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby, Mrs. Henry Hollister, Mrs. J. B. Waller, 
Mrs. G. E. Carter, Mrs, D. H. Hostetter, Mrs. E, J. Lan- 
cashire, Mrs. Harrison K. Caner, Mrs. John G, Groves, 
Susan Amory, and Katharine Sigourney. 

Mrs. McAllister, aside from her activities in arranging 
for these musicales, is still to be found in her Boston stu- 
dios at the Pierce Building, as she has a large class of 
professional singers and vocal teachers doing work with 
her for over the summer period. After August 1, how- 
ever, she will be located at Manchester, Mass., in her sum- 
mer home, Due to the general demand for her services 
from such professional singers as are unable to study with 
her during the midwinter season, Mrs. McAllister will con- 
tinue her teaching in Manchester. 

Brockton CuurcH Cxorr Gives Twenty-Eicut Cantatas. 

George Sawyer Dunham, the well known organist and 
choir director, has informed this office of the closing of his 
season at the Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, 
Mass. During the past season he performed with his 
chorus of twenty-eight selected voices, the following can- 
tatas: The forty-sixth psalm, by Dudley Buck; “Bethle- 
hem,” by Maunder; “Omnipotence” (male voices), by Ste- 
venson; “Out of Darkness,” by Gounod; “St. Mary Magda- 
lene” (female voices), by Vincent d’Indy; “The Seven Last 
Words,” by Dubois; and “The Holy City,” by Gaul. 

More North SHore Musicat Events. 

Another item in the musical life of the North Shore will 
be the two midsummer musicales which have been ar- 
ranged by Virginia Wainwright. The first of these will 
take place at Mrs. Bayard Warren’s, Pride’s Crossing, on 
Thursday afternoon, July 22, The second will be at Mrs. 
George Lee’s Italian villa, Beverly Farms, on Thursday at- 
ternoon, August 19. The artists to be heard are Floyd 
Neale, tenor; Helen Tufts, violinist; Ethel Frank, soprano, 
and Robert Cuscalen, a former first violinist of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra. 


InpIAN Music at BoorHBay HARBOR. 


Professor Hamilton, of the Commonwealth School of 
Music at Boothbay Harbor, Me., recently delivered a lec- 
ture on Indian Music at that institute. Harriot Eudora 
3arrows illustrated the lecture with Indian vocal numbers, 
several of which she sang in the Indian language and won 
an enthusiastic reception for her novel and extremely dif- 
ficult accomplishment. The Boothbay Register, in speak- 
ing of her vocal abilities, said: “Her voice is one of rare 
beauty and strength and her exquisite rendering of each 
number held her listeners enthralled.” A series of six re- 
citals has been arranged by the school for the summer sea- 
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son and the inhabitants of the well known art colony at 
Boothbay Harbor are congratulating themselves on the 
splendid opportunity they are going to have to hear the 


. best known artists of the musical world. 


Two INTERESTING VIENNA EVENTS. 

Word has just been received by this office from Vienna 
of two notable musical events which occurred in the lat- 
ter part of the season, both events portraying vividly the 
sentiment in regard to conditions that have arisen out of 
the present European chaos. The first event in question 
was a concert and lecture given by County Géza Zichy, the 
famous one-armed Hungarian pianist, before an audience 
composed of one-armed officers and soldiers, victims of the 
present conflict, The Berlin representative of the Musica. 
CourtER has written extensively in recent issues of Count 
Zichy’s life and of a similar concert which he gave in 
Berlin. In the Vienna instance tickets were given away to 
the wounded soldiers. The concert took place in the Dele- 
gation Hall of the Factory Directors Club. 

The second event was a benefit concert for the aid of 
blinded soldiers, which took place in the ’ Delegation 
Hall of the Hungarian Ministerium. In the pro- 
gram which was given, Count Géza Zichy and Jeno Hubay, 
the renowned Hungarian violinist, appeared together in 
several concerted numbers. Felix Weingartner and _ his 
wife, Lucile Marcell, contributed to the program, as did 
several of the prominent artists from the Vienna Hofoper. 
As the size of the hall in which this concert was given 
was rather limited, the tickets for admission were very 
costly, however, the report says that the attendance filled 
the hall to overflowing. 

A Hus Rumor, 


There is a rumor in the Hub’s most prominent musica: 
and social circles that Samuel Kronberg is contemplating 
matrimony, in other words that he is engaged to one of 
Boston’s prominent young ladies. The writer does not care 
to commit himself on such a delicate matter, but he is at 
liberty to state that the party of the first part, being the 
well known impresario who so recently achieved a gigantic 
success with his Harvard Stadium “Siegfried” perform- 
ance, has taken elaborate apartments in Brookline’s most 
fashionable residential section and has furnished the same 
in most luxurious manner. It is known also that the young 
lady in question is a very talented musician and a member 
of one of Boston’s best families. 

Ouiver Ditson PROpUCTIONS. 

C. A. Woodman, of the Oliver Ditson Company, re- 
ceived at the recent meeting of the National Music Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in New York City, the appointment 
of press representative for the association in Boston. A 
contribution which he has made in this capacity to the 
MusicaL Courier readers is herewith published: 

“Ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is the composer of the immensely suc- 
cessful ‘Blue-White March.’ Double and sometimes triple 
encores have been demanded every time this tuneful num- 
ber has been played at the Pop concerts at Symphony Hali 
this season. It is the one piece that has helped to make 
the short season, caused by the absence of the Symphony 
Orchestra at the Panama Exposition, a pronouncea suc- 
cess, so successful, in fact, that the season had to be ex- 
tended for two weeks. The new march ‘Blue-White’ by 
Schmidt is in demand every night, either as a regular pro- 
gram number or as an encore. 

“Oliver Ditson Company are the fortunate publishers of 
this march. 

“On the day of publication the Ditson window on Tre- 
mont street presented a most attractive appearance. A 
photo of the composer held the place of honor in the 
centre, surrounded on all sides by title pages of the march 
printed in blue and white. 

“A suitable sign attractively announced, ‘The Success 
of the Pops,’ while festoons, streamers and rosettes of 
blue and white silk ribbon added to the effect. The orig- 
inal manuscript was also shown. 

“Oliver Ditson Company is to be congratulated, not only 
on its enterprise in securing for publication this sure win- 
ner, which will be issued for four hands and for band and 
orchestra, but also for the effective manner in which the 
attention of the music lovers of Boston has been called 
to it. 

“In the companion window of the Ditson store is a 
display of the new edition of ‘Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,’ by Bland, an oldtime minstrel man. This song is 
being sung by Alma Gluck with remarkable success, and 
is selling as it never sold before. The new edition has a 
picture title in four colors, with a genuine plantation at- 
mosphere of the days ‘befo’ de war.’ A handsome picture 
of Alma Gluck is also shown. 

“In the window this handsome title is alternated with 
the Victor record, No. 74,420, as sung by Alma Gluck, 
which makes a direct appeal to users of Victor records 
and buyers of song.” 


Opera Business MANAGER SAD To Have ENLISTED. 
It is current report that William R. McDonald, former 
business manager of the Boston Opera Company, has en- 
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listed in the English army. Mr. McDonald sailed for 
England on the steamer Adriatic on its last trip to Europe. 
During the earlier part of this season he ran a series of 
film productions at the Boston Opera House and later on 
he was associated with Henry Jewett, as business manager 
of a dramatic school in the Toy Theatre. 


Mme. Sunpetius Has ReturNep Home. 


Marie Sundelius, the well known soprano, has returned 
to her Boston home after a very extensive Western tour, 
which took her to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisce, and several other Pacific Coast cities. 


Dr. Muck Witt Return Soon. 


Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and his wife, who have been traveling through 
the West on a vacation trip, are due to arrive in Boston 
on August 2, Dr. Muck has announced his intention of 
spending the balance of the summer in the Maine woods. 

Vicror WINTON. 





Reed Miller Formerly a Cornetist. 


A concert artist of prominence who took an active part 
in the Spanish-American war is Reed Miller, tenor, who, 
on the outbreak of hostilities, enlisted as a cornet player 
in the band of the First South Carolina Regiment of Vol- 
unteers, fighting in the battles of his regiment during the 
brief struggle. During a recent visit to his home in 
South Carolina, Mr. Miller donned his old uniform, hat 
and canteen and made a desperate effort to extract some 
music from his faithful old cornet. To his surprise, the 
notes refused to come. “Singing must have given a new 
kink to my lips,” said Mr. Miller in speaking of the inci- 
dent, “for they stuck, and the cornet balked and wouldn’t 
work, So I put it tenderly away in the trunk along with 
my other fighting paraphernalia.” 





Previous to a sojourn to Musicolony, Mr. Miller and 
his wife, Nevada van der Veer, contralto, spent a fort- 
night making talking machine records. After a visit at 
the lovely Rhode Island resort of musicians, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller will go to Camp Happy, on Otsego Lake, N. Y., 
where for several summers they have enjoyed out of door 
life. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Miller have a busy season in pros- 
pect for next winter, one of the tenor’s recent engage- 
ments being with the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston for two performances of “The Messiah” which are 
to be given some time in December, 





Constance Purdy in Maine. 


While in Boston, en route to her summer home at Ells- 
worth, Me., Constance Purdy, who makes a specialty of 
Russian music, found a very beautiful Chickering grand 
piano, made in 1860, but with completely new action. This 
she purchased and had placed in the big music room of 
her Maine home, which will easily seat seventy-five people, 
and where she hopes to institute a series of fortnightly 
musicales during the summer. Although the trip to Maine 
is primarily one of rest, Miss Purdy declares that she is 
looking forward to much work on her programs for next 
season. According to her representative, Mabel Ham- 
mond, Miss Purdy’s bookings for next season are progress- 
ing very satisfactorily and an extremely busy year is in 
prospect. 





Emil Reyl’s “Festival Hymn” to Be 
Performed at Los Angeles 





Emil Reyl, conductor of the Beethoven Maennerchor, 
will go to Los Angeles, Cal., July 18, and remain on the 
Pacific Coast until August 22. 

Mr. Reyl’s “Festival Hymn” will be performed under 
the composer’s direction at the Los Angeles’ Saengerfest, 
with massed chorus and large orchestra. 





Katharine Kemp Stillings’ Career. 


It has been said of Katharine Kemp Stillings, the young 
American violinist, by one who was fully capable of ap- 
preciating the value of her art, that “It is certainly not 
extravagant to class her among the very best artists in the 
younger school of violinists on the concert platform of 
today.” Indeed, it is true that this charming young Amer- 
ican promises to come into general prominence ere long, 
and in view of this a little information about her earlier 
career as a student is apropos at this time. 

Her home is in Boston and it was in the artistic atmos- 
phere of that musical metropolis that Miss Stillings began 
her study of the violin while a mere child. Her ancestors 
played an important part in the early development of mu- 
sical life in America, her grandfather being Robert Kemp, 
who was known as “Father Kemp,” the originator of the 
“Old Folks’” concerts of a few generations ago. Her 
first teachers very soon made the di$covery that the young 
child possessed rare talent, so they advised that she be sent 
abroad to complete her studies. In 1906 Miss Stillings 





KATHARINE KEMP STILLINGS. 


went to Europe and immediately gained entrance to the 
Berlin Hochschule, where she enrolled as a pupil under 
Joachim. After the death of that master she went to 
Petrograd, as per previous arrangement with Leopold 
Auer, and there continued her work for the following 
seven years. She has the distinction of being the first 
American pupil that Auer ever accepted and also the 
honor of being the only American student who was ever 
enrolled as a student in the Imperial Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Petrograd, thus far. 

Miss Stillings’ exceptional talent easily won for her a 
position of prominence in the musical life of the Russian 
capital. Attracted by her playing, a prominent member of 
the Russian nobility, a marechal of the imperial court and 
president of the Russian Imperial Musical Society, invited 
Miss Stillings to remain as guest in his palace during her 
stay in Petrograd. The favored young lady availed herself 
of the exceptional opportunity and spent two years cof her 
sojourn in the romantic city as a member of this distin- 
guished family. This move was the means of bringing the 
American violinist into far greater prominence with the 
social and musical elect, and her subsequent career was 
of the kind that only a few of the more favored artists 
have had the pleasure of enjoying. She cherishes the 
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costly collection of jewelled ornaments which she received, 
among which is one stone that came from no less a per- 
sonage than the Emperor himself. 

Miss Stillings’ studies with Professor Auer were con- 
tinued during the whole period of seven years. Not even 
during the vacation periods, when Auer invariably travels 
to some foreign country, was she without his instruction, 
for she made these trips along with the famous pedagogue, 
having gone with him on several occasions when he was 
summering in England, and likewise to Bad Oeynhausen, 
Germany, and to Nordeney, which is a small island in the 
North Sea. In all her concert appearances Miss Stillings 
was accorded the undivided praise of the press and bril- 
liant prophecies were made for her future. That she is 
fulfilling these predictions, and apparently is going to con- 
tinue doing so, was well demonstrated this past season in 
her concert appearances in this country. 





Saint-Saens Calls on R. E. Johnston. 





Camille Saint-Saéns, the distinguished French composer, 
before sailing for Europe last week, called on R. E. John- 
ston at the latter’s office in the Commercial Trust Building. 
Mr. Johnston has met Saint-Saéns with Ysaye in Paris 
many times. 

The noted composer has always expressed appreciation 
for Mr. Johnston’s selection of his concerto in B minor 
for Ysaye’s debut in America in 1894. 

When Mr. Johnston first called upon the renowned Bel- 
gian violinist at 48 avenue Bruggman, Brussels, in July, 
1894, Ysaye, then with his brother Theophile, played four- 
teen concertos for him. Johnston told Ysaye that he be- 
lieved he would make a sensation if he played the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, and the musical world is familiar with the 
sensational success of Ysaye at his debut on November 16, 
1894, with the Philharmonic Society at Hall, 
New York, with the late Anton Seidl conducting. 

After the debut Mr. Johnston persuaded Ysaye to per- 
mit him to program the Saint-Saéns concerto in nearly 
city in which the violinist was to play with 


Carnegie 


every large 
orchestra. 

Mr. Saint-Saéns called on Mr. Johnston the other day 
to renew old acquaintance and to obtain all the news of 
Ysaye and his family and he was delighted beyond expres- 
sion when Johnston informed him that the report of the 
death of Ysaye’s son Gabriel was incorrect. While ali 
three sons were in the Belgian army, each holding a com- 
missioned officer’s position, they were up to July 1 per- 
fectly well. They had been, through the influence of the 
King and Queen of Belgium, permitted to leave Belgium 
for two weeks to visit their father and mother and the 
family in London. 

Johnston also informed Saint-Saéns that Ysaye had lost 
everything and that he had recently made a short concert 
tour in Spain. He is, however, too great a man in every 
sense of the word, to leave the other side while his country 
was at war and his sons were at the front, to accept the 
alluring monetary propositions that had been made to him 
for a tour of the United States. 

Furthermore, according to Mr. Johnston, Ysaye says he 
would not permit the unfortunate position of his country 
to be used as an advertising medium to secure business if 
he does come to America. He does not believe in such 
things and would not allow it mentioned with his sanc- 
tion. Ysaye is not only a great violinist, but a great man 
from every viewpoint. 
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Dorothea North Is a Much Demanded Artist. 





Dorothea North, soprano, is at present in New York 
preparing her program for next season. Until October 
her address will be 64 West Fortieth street. 

Mme. North’s activities lie chiefly in the oratorio and 
recital field, her special concert programs comprising Ger- 
man, French and Italian songs and always a group of 
children’s songs. “I find that the grown-ups like these 
even as much as the children,” remarked Mme. North to 
this writer recently. Operatic arias are also a special fea- 
ture of her programs. 

This is Mme, North’s fifth season of concert work in 
the United States. She has been in great demand for 
normal schools, colleges, and girls’ schools. Her final en- 
gagement this season was at the Nebraska State Normal 
School, at the fifth annual festival in June. Next season 





























DOROTHEA NORTH. 


she is to fill a re-engagement there on the same program 
with Oscar Seagle and Tilly Koenen. 

‘Twenty engagements already have been booked for this 
soprano for the 1915-1916 season, showing the demand for 
her services. Of these many are second and third return 
engagements. 

One German opinion of her singing is expressed in the 
following statement taken from the Berlin Borsen Courier : 
“Dorothea North is the possessor of a beautiful 
voice, as well as musical gifts. That she is not lacking 
in interpretative insight was proven among other numbers 
by the interesting and skillful performance of Loewe’s 
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‘Niemand hat’s gesehen,’ which won for her particularly 
friendly applause.” 

From the London Daily Telegraph this tribute is taken: 
“Dorothea North sang some of Brahms’ music delight- 
fully. She is an accomplished singer, whose method is so 
near akin to Mr, Heinemann’s that we imagine her to be 
his pupil.” 

On this side of the Atlantic representative publications 
of New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Nashville, Burlington, Mt. Vernon (Iowa), Milwaukee, 
Galesburg (Ill.), Lansing (Mich.), Grand Rapids (Mich.), 
Helena (Mont.), etc, have emphasized Mme. North’s 
“pleasing presence” and her “admirably cultivated voice of 
musical quality”; her “beautiful voice,” which she “uses 
with fine finish and effect”; and that she is “a beautiful 
woman, whose wonderful success has left unchanged an 
exquisitely lovely womanly manner and only made more 
lovely her liquid soprano voice.” Thus run the press criti- 
cisms of Mme. North’s singing, each report giving the so- 
prano worthy tribute. 





“True Artistic Interpretation.” 





“True artistic interpretation,” declares Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, in an interview with Wilson G. Smith, of Cleve- 
land, “must dissolve itself in the mood and spirit of the 
composition as does the chemical which colors water. Art- 
ists are too prone to obscure the inspiration of a composer 
by the interposition of their own personality; especially 
is this true of technicians. They view interpretative art 
with obscured vision, as we see the sun through a smoked 
glass. The perfect rays of interpretation are diverted and 
distorted by the interposition of egotism. 

“As a matter of fact, an artist to be great must color his 
interpretations with a distinct personality, but it must be 
in perfect sympathy and accord with the work he is inter- 
preting. The true attitude toward art is one of self efface- 
ment and self abnegation in so far as the spirit of the in- 
spiration is concerned. 

“Only artists of the widest range of emotional feeling 
can successfully interpret all of the great masters. This 
accounts for the fact that concert artists are often better 
in one composer than another. It takes a colossus like 
Rubinstein to be equally great in all. The emotional coin- 
cidence between composer and interpreter makes the latter 
the authoritative interpreter of the former. When one 
plays or hears a master work he should always remember 
Schumann’s famous aphorism—‘Hats off, gentlemen, we 
are in the presence of genius.’” 

Mr. Smith, who is one of the leading critics in the coun 
try, is a staunch admirer of Gabrilowitsch. “Speaking 
from the personal equation,” he declares, “Gabrilowitsch 
is the greatest piano-poet of our day. I might inadver- 
tently state that he is a man of brains as well as digits, 
and his technic in the osophies, ologies, literature and art 
is also at concert pitch, A man of culture, he thinks 
thoughts worth thinking; moreover his attitude toward his 
art is one of reverence and humility. In piano playing 
with him the ego is to be considered merely as a vehicle 
to exploit the ideas of others.” 





Romans Like Leginska. 


Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, will give many re- 
citals during the coming season and two of the recent 
bookings reported by her managers, Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, are with the St. Louis Apollo Club, February 8, and 
with the Musical Art Society, Rome, N. Y., March 24. 
Miss Leginska appeared in Rome last winter as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, and ever since that time the New York 
Romans have been asking for a return date which was 
scheduled during the past week. 





Merle Alcock’s Dates. 





Merle Alcock, the contralto, who appeared with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
as soloist on the spring tour of 1915, has been engaged for 
the Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 6 and 8. Miss Al- 
cock has also been engaged by Margaret Anglin, to sing 
the incidental music for the three Greek plays to be pre- 
sented by Miss Anglin’s players at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, during the month of August. Walter 
Damrosch, who composed the music for the Anglin pro- 
ductions, will conduct the orchestra. 





Dickinson Seminary to Hear 
Haensel & Jones Artists. 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, will appear on the artists’ 
course of the Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Williams- 
port, Pa., on the evening of October 15. Haensel & Jones 
have also booked another of their artists, Arkady Bour- 
stin, violinist, for this course on the night of January 28. 
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Kathleen Howard Scores in “ Fairyland.” 


Concerning the success of Kathleen Howard in Los An- 
geles on the occasion of the premiere of the new American 
opera, “Fairyland,” by Brian Hooker and Horatio Parker, 
under the baton of Alfred Hertz, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the following press comments are 
interesting : 

“Myriel, the Abbess, was given power and dramatic po- 
tency by Kathleen Howard, who has a magnificent mezza 
voice thoroughly educated.”—Otheman Stevens in Los An- 
geles Examiner. 








“Miss Howard, too, created a deep impression by her 
glorious contralto voice and sincere acting. The part cov- 
ers a wide range and demands especial strength in the high 
notes. She met all demands brilliantly and intelligently, 
besides making a superb figure to look upon.”—Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach in Los Angeles Examiner, 

“Kathleen Howard was a very satisfactory Myriel, her 
rich, full mezza voice showing to particular advantage in 
her opening song.”—Walter Spry in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. 





“Myriel, beautiful, stately, Kathleen Howard—tender, 
womanly, stern, churchly—was called and loaded with 
white lilies as became her black nun’s garb.”—Dorothy 
Willis in Los Angeles Express. 





“Kathleen Howard as Myriel, the Abbess, is the pos- 
sessor of a rich, clear mezza of great range and absolutely 
free of the bane of contralto tremolo or mannish tones.”— 
Los Angeles Examiner. 


“As Myriel, Kathleen Howard is at her bes‘. Imperious, 
stately, using her splendid contralto with the ease of a sure 
mistress of her art and leaving no gap in the dramatic 
situations which fall to her handling—Kathleen Howard 
is the Myriel Brian Hooker conceived.”—Los Angeles 
Tribune. 





South to Hear Irish Tenor. 





Music lovers in the South are to be given an opportunity 
of hearing the popular John McCormack. He is already 


booked to appear in Ft. Worth, Austin, Dallas, Houston . 


and New Orleans. Only two dates in addition to the fore- 
going can be considered in this territory, and there are 
numerous applications for them. 

The only Southern cities in which Mr. McCormack has 
appeared already are Lexington, Ky.; Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Numerous obstacles, not the least being the great de- 
mand for his services in other and perhaps more accessible 
sections has made a more extensive invasion into the 
Southern country impossible prior to this time. 

Mr. McCormack declared that the audience he sang to 
last March in Richmond, Va., was one of the most warm- 
hearted and appreciative he had faced in any part of the 
world. He is sincerely anxious to see more of the South 
and its people. 

John McCormack, it is claimed, has had the most profit- 
able tour on record. Since his last season opened, October 
23, he has given ninety concerts in twenty-seven States and 
three Canadian provinces, and in that time he has traveled 
more than 30,000 miles and sung 1,900 songs and arias. 
According to Mr. McCormack’s manager, Charles L. Wag- 
ner, the gross receipts of this tour have been some $375,- 
000. When the tenor first came to America at the age of 
twenty years, he sang in the little Irish village at the St. 
Louis Exposition at $48 a week. Last season his income 
in toto has been sta‘ed to approach $250,000. This in- 
cludes his income not only from his operatic and concert 
work, but from the royalties from his talking machine 
records, 

Mr. McCormack celebrated his thirty-first birthday, June 
16, at his country home, Tokeneka Park, near Stamford, 
Conn., where, with his wife and children, he is spending 
the summer, He is also enjoying a recently purchased 
launch on the Sound. 





Marcia van Dresser Will Tour United States. 





Music lovers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and other cities will have an opportunity to hear in 
the intimacy of the recital hall, a dramatic soprano who 
returned to her native country last fall after having 
achieved noteworthy success in the various opera houses 
of Germany. Marcia van Dresser is the singer’s name, and 
this artist will doubtless duplicate the favorable impression 
she made last season at her concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and in subsequent appearances. Miss van Dresser 
will also be heard with the Chicago Opera Company in 
the various roles, which won for her the enthusiastic praise 
of the German press and public. 
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IN CONVENTION. 


Interesting and Exhaustive Program Prepared for This Im- 
portant Event, Which Will Take Place at Hotel Oakland 
Under the Auspices of the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association, from July 12 to 17. 





[From the Pacific Coast Musical Review, July 10, 1915.] 

The most important musical event of the month of July 
will undoubtedly be the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of California, which will take 
place in Oakland, Berkeley and San Francisco on July 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and 17; that is, between next Monday and 
Saturday, inclusive. Special efforts have been made to en- 
tertain and interest the visiting delegates, and unlike on 
previous occasions, much of the time will be spent in the 
open air, instead of the stuffy rooms. The programs will 
be fewer and altogether of a higher grade, and the busi- 
ness proceedings will be more concentrated and more com- 
prehensive. President Henry Bretherick, of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California, informed the writer 
that the program prepared for this convention will be the 
most interesting and varied that has ye: been put before 
the association. While no organization really worth while 
can proceed along its activities without occasional friction, 
the Music Teachers’ Association of California has so far 
weathered and passed several crises, and somehow has 
come out of each of them stronger and more firmly estab- 
lished on the rocks of prosperity. The survival of the 
fittest is inevitably the inexorable law of human endeavor, 
and the weak individual whose principal aim is that of 
selfishness and disregard of the interests of the many 
against the few will invariably sink beneath the waves of 
failure. The strong who put the welfare of the many 
above that of the few, will ever march ahead victoriously 
in the army of those whose works are unselfish. We 
know that the convention about to open in Oakland next 
Monday is instituted for the good of the majority of the 
profession. We trust it will receive the support of every- 
one worth while among our musical educators. 

We are in receipt of the official program of the conven- 
tion and take pleasure in quoting its introductory re- 
marks which are as follows: “The purpose of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California is the promotion of 
the true culture of music by interchange of ideas, advance- 
ment of all interests of the musical profession and the 
furtherance of professional fraternity among music teach- 
ers and musicians; to stimulate and emulate the highest 
uniform standard possible in teaching, performance and 
composition of musical works. The Alameda County Mu- 

c Teachers’ Association has assumed full charge of the 
entertainment of delegates from other cities and towns, 
The association needs the support of every competent music 
teacher in California. All persons interested in musical 
progress need association. The association, with general 
support, can advance the cause of musical education in 
California, in many ways when the individual teacher is 
helpless.” These are certainly healthy sentiments that 
should appeal to everyone interested in the profession. The 
Pacific Coast Musical Review has had its differences with 
certain elements in the association, but since these ele- 
ments have either been eliminated or have eliminated 
themselves, this paper is again ready to support the asso- 
ciation with every ounce of energy at its command and as 
evidence we desire to announce that the advertisement 
appearing in this issue is a contribution to the cause ot 
the association and intended as an encouragement to make 
the convention a brilliant success in every way. The thou- 
sands of our friends and well wishers who occasionally 
ask us whether they can assist us in our work, will be- 
stow a personal favor if they do all in their. power to 
help the Alameda County Music Teachers’ Association to 
realize its fondest hopes in regard to the success of the 
convention. 

We have not sufficient space at our command to publish 
the entire program in detail. We can, however, say that 
the same will be found exceptionally interesting. There 
will be a pre-convention vesper service at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oakland tomorrow (Sunday) after- 
noon, July 11, 4.30 p. m., when Clarence Eddy, the dis- 
tinguished organist, will preside at the organ. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all members of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. The committees appointed for the 1915 
convention are as follows: Finance—William E, Cham- 
berlain (chairman), Harriet Thompson, Mrs. E. H. Garth- 
waite, Alexander Stewart, Cora W. Jenkins; Program— 
Robert T. Tolmie (chairman), Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, 
William E, Chamberlain, Alexander Stewart, Wallace A. 
Sabin; Reception and Entertainment—Mrs. Carroll Nich- 
olson (chairman), Harriet Thompson, Julius Rehn Weber, 
Caroline Little; Publicity—Howard E. Pratt (chairman), 
Bertha Stut; ex-officio and special members of general 
committee—Henry Bretherick, president California Music 
Teachers’ Association; John C. Manning, presidént San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association; Roscoe Warren 
Lucy, vice-president Alameda County Music Teachers’ 





Association; Professor Charles Seeger, dean of music de- 
partment, University of California. 

Monday evening, July 12, 8 o’clock, ballroom Hotel Oak- 
land, reception and musicale by the Pacific Quartet, con- 
sisting of Rose Nusbaum Leman, Rowena Robb Mills, 
Eva Henrietta Gruninger, Emma Mesow Fitch, and Mabel 
Hill Redfield, accompanist. 

Tuesday morning, July 13, 10 a. m., ballroom of Hotel 
Oakland, formal opening of convention, addresses of wel- 
come by Alexander Stewart, Mayor John L. Davie, of 
Oakland, Grace Fisher, Victor Metcalf, and Henry Breth- 
erick in response to the welcome. At 10.30, Piano Round 
Table—subject, “Means of Teaching Beginners the Art 
of Piano Playing’; chairman, Beatrice Clifford. Papers 
by Ethel E. Lucas, Edna C. Ford, Mary P. Westhaus and 
Kate B. Anderson. In the morning there will be addresses 
by Prof. Charles Louis Seeger and Dr. Horatio W. Parker. 
In the afternoon there will be a song recital: by Noru 
Hara, with Arthur Fickenscher as accompanist, and an 
address, “The Confessions of a Critic,” by Thomas Nunan. 
There will also be a recital of French songs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by Sophia Newland Neu- 
stadt, with William Carruth as accompanist, During the 
evening will be a violin recital by Arthur Conradi, with 
Mrs. Robert Hughes as accompanist. 

Wednesday, July 14, 9 a. m., business meeting of the 
board of directors and vice-presidents. Piano Round 
Table, chairman Robert Tolmie; address by Julius R. 
Weber; later by E. M. Payson and David S. Felter. 11 
o’clock, song recital by Z. E. Meeker, with E. C. Hoppin, 
accompanist; Lena Frazee, with E. Pease, accompanist; 
Albert Barber, with E. Pease accompanist. At 2 p, m. 
address on “Musical Art in Folksongs,” by Redfern Ma- 
son, At 3 p. m,, recital of folksongs, Lucia Dunham, with 
Prof. Louis Seeger, Jr., accompanist. At 7 o’clock p. m., 
annual banquet, toastmaster, Alexander Stewart; Mrs. 
Carroll Nicholson, chairman of the convention reception 
committee, in charge of arrangements. 

Thursday, July 15, to a. m., Faculty Club Grounds, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley—Chamber music recital by 
the Lombardi Wind Instrument Quintet. 11 a, m., classic 
interpretative dances, Norma Gould, musical accompani- 
ment by wood wind quintet. 1 p. m., luncheon at Faculty 
Club house, Berkeley, Mrs. Carroll Nicholson in charge 
of arrangements. 3 p. m., ballroom, Hotel Oakland, Song 
Round Table, chairman Wm. E. Chamberlain; addresses 
by Carolus Lundine and Marie Withrow. 4 p. m., song 
recital by Lawrence Strauss, Joseph McIntyre, accom- 
panist. 8.30 p. m., Ebell Hall, Oakland, piano recital, Er- 
nest R, Kroeger. 

Friday, July 16, 9 a. m., ballroom, Hotel Oakland, annual 
business meeting of association, 11 a. m., Violin Round 
Table, chairman, Samuel Savannah; address by Herman 
Muller, 2 p. m., program by members of the San Diego 
Music Teachers’ Association, Helen R. White, soprano; 
Florence N. Shaw, violinist; Norma Owen, pianist, and 
James O’Connor, pianist. 3 p. m., addresses by Philip 
C. Hayden and Charles Farwell Edson. 4 p. m., recital 
by Frieda G. Peycke, presenting her own songs and music- 
ally illustrated poems, 8.15 p. m., Oakland Civic Audi- 
torium, complimentary concert free to the public, program 
of chamber music of Russian composers by the Fuhrer- 
Zielinsky Trio, of Los Angeles. 

Saturday, July 17, Exposition Grounds, San Francisco.— 
Program in charge of the San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association. 10.30 a. m., reception, ballroom California 
Building; chamber music concert; 12.30, buffet luncheon; 
2.30 p. m., organ recital, Festival Hall, by prominent or- 
ganists who are members of the association. 

There is hardly anything else necessary to add except 
that plans so extensive and ambitious are deserving of 
the hearty co-operation of everyone interested in the -wel- 
fare of the organization. ALFRED METZGER. 





New York Military Band Concert. 


The first of a series of four concerts to be given at 
Columbia University, New York, by the New York Mili- 
tary Band, took place on Thursday evening, July 15, before 
a very large and demonstrative audience. Under the able 
direction of Edward Franko Goldman the following varied 
and interesting program was produced, which received well 
merited applause: March, “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; ov- 
erture, “Maritana,” Wallace; “Narcissus,” Nevin; “To a 
Wild Rose,” MacDowell; fantasie, “Pagliacci,” Leoncaval- 
lo; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan; “The Sunny South,” 
Lampe; reminiscences of “Tannhauser,” Wagner; gavotte, 
Grieg; “Hungarian” rhapsody, Liszt; march, “The Veiled 
Prophet,” Herbert. 

The remaining two concerts will be given on the even- 
ings of July 22 and 27. 








The young English organist had left his console and 
pedals to fight for his country. As his company departed 
for the front the lad’s old mother dried her tears and when 
the train pulled out of the station she called out to him: 
“Look out for yourself, my boy, and be sure to keep up 
your practicing !’—Exchange. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 


BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 





(Article VIL) 


Have you ever stood just outside of military barracks 
in the evening just as the great clock in the tall tower 
struck ten, and gazed upon those rows of pinhole lights 
shining out into the blackness of the night, while from 
somewhere in the background the sound of “taps” echoed 
through the still air? And have you just stood and wait- 
ed for the last prolonged note and then watched each light 
go out, one at a time, until you finally remained in utter 
blackness with only the moon and stars visible above you? 

So many times have we stood, a great throng of us, and 
watched the lights in the barracks at Virginia Military 
Institute, in Lexington, Va., go out one after the other, 


while not far away from us, stretched upon the ground or- 


in the shade of one of those great big elms, many of the 
old darkies would also watch and listen. 

It was music to the darkey and it was music to me. 
Those pure, clear bugle notes ringing out in the stillness 
of the night possessed a magnetic charm that thrilled us 
all. It was music to the sentimentalist, it was music to the 
dreamer, it was music to the music lover; it was music to 
the white folks and it was music to the negro. 

Whether the darkey knows or appreciates good music 
or not, there is born within him a great love for things 
melodic. The fact that he is drawn to the walls of the 
barracks just to hear the notes of the bugle, drops his 
work when the band goes by, stands all evening outside 
the. doors or windows of the dance hall just to hear the 
orchestra play, and in most cases is himself familiar with 
some sort of musical instrument, is proof enough that he 
loves music. The negro is lazy, we all will admit, and the 
negro is curious, we will also agree. But underneath it 
all, there is a love for tunes and harmonies which finds the 
negro fascinated by their magic spell. 

In the South more than in the North, the brass band is 
very much in evidence and the enthusiasm and interest 


shown by the darkies in such various organizations is re- 
markable. They are careless and, sad to say, not too par- 
ticular, but they put into their playing the animation and 
spirit which the Northerner knows little or nothing about. 

The New Yorker will easily recall numerous restaurants 
and dance halls in which the negro orchestra has supplant- 
ed the white man’s organization. Many of the large New 
York hotels employ the darkies because, for dancing par- 
ticularly, their music is much more effective. 

In the South it is always darkey. The darkey loves to 
play and the white people love to dance to his melodies. 
And to hear the darkey sing, accompanying himself on the 
banjo or guitar, is a treat no Southerner would miss. 

And patriotism? When an orchestra or band starts the 
first strains of “Dixie” there is always a wild burst of 
enthusiasm that can not be equalled anywhere else in this 
country at least. In the North we remark how pretty or 
how well played a certain selection is, but in the South 
they show their attitude in loud handclapping and even 
cheers. 

In the North music has, generally speaking, become a 
business to a very large extent, but in the South it is dif- 
ferent. In the North one seldom thinks of singing unless 
he has a very good voice and has had a great deal of train- 
ing and study. In the South everybody sings regardless 
of the musical education and music there becomes a means 
of pleasure and enjoyment wholly natural and indulged 
in by all. 

If the Northerner only loved to sing the old ballads and 
the better class of songs instead of being enraptured over 
the so called popular “rag time,” the masses living above 
the Mason and Dixon’s Line would soon cultivate a greater 
love for music, music of the better sort which eventually 
would make of them real music lovers in the highest sense 
of the word. 
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Helen Ware at Arden. 





In the accompanying snapshot, Helen Ware, the violin- 
ist, is shown holding her two pets, the “unmusical duck- 





HELEN WARE AND HER TWO PETS. 


lings.” This picture was taken at Arden, Delaware, where 
Miss Ware is spending the summer, 




















STEINWAY 


PROFIT SHARING 
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of a quarter of a 
century Steinway 
& Sons have been 
pursuing the policy 
of sharing their 
profits with the 
buying public. 
The gradual in- 
crease of their out- 
put and resources, 
coupled with the 
concentration of 
their plants and 
employment of the 
most modern meth- 
ods of manufactur- 
ing, have enabled 
Stemway & Sons 
to produce and sell 
their pianos at a 
lower rate than 
ever. A zew small 
grand piano(5 ft.6 
in.) in a mahogany 
case at the ex- 
tremely low figure 
of $750 is the 
splendid result. 
Thus the great 
problem of giving 
the best article at 
the most reason- 
able cost has been 
successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons 
invite the careful 
inspection and 
critical examina- 
tion by the public 
of this their latesi 
great achievement 
in the art of piano- 
forte building. 
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Management: 
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London Daily Mail 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. “The 
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Tour 1915-1916 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Management 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Albertina Rase 


Premiere Ballerina in 


“Fairyland” 


The Los Angeles Exam- 


iner says: 


“The dainty Viennese who 
has been chosen for this 
position in Horatio Parker’s 
new musical masterpiece is 
considered by many eminent 
critics as ranking second 
only to Pavlowa, if indeed 
she is not the equal of that 
famous dancer. 

“Her technic is of the 
same school as that of Pav- 
lowa, both having been 
trained in the Royal Opera 
of Vienna, and her ability 
has so impressed Composer 
Parker that he has written 
a special solo dance for her 
inte the production.” 














Marie Morrisey Indefatigable. 


Marie Morrisey, the popular contralto, who has just re- 
turned from a motor trip through New York and Con- 
necticut, will appear as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at the concert to be given at Madison Square 
Gandep, New York, tomorrow (July 22). On July 24 and 
25, Mme. Morrisey will sing at the festival which is to Se 
held at Southold, L. I., commemorating the 275th anniver- 
sary of the town. Associated with Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, 
Mme. Morrisey will be a soloist at the performance of 
“The Messiah” and “Elijah,” which are to be given at 
Columbia University on August 4 and 6, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Henry Hall. Immediately after this last 
appearance, Mme. Morrisey will go to Nantucket for a six 
weeks’ period of rest and recreation. She will not, how- 





MARIE MORRISEY. 


ever, be idle, for during this time she intends to prepare 
the program for her annual New York recital which will 
take place during the winter. 

Her managers, Foster & Foster, are planning a very busy 
season next year, and in preparation she is at present 
coaching with Dudley Buck, her teacher in the vocal art. 





Richard Epstein Engaged for 
Geraldine Farrar Tour. 


During the tour of twelve weeks in October, November, 
1915, and January, 1916, which Manager C. A. Ellis has 
booked for Geraldine Farrar, she will be aided by the ex- 
pert accompaniments of Richard Epstein. Since his ar- 
rival in the United States last November, Mr. Epstein has 
been heard in the role of accompanist with some of the 
first singers of the land. In addition to appearances at the 
piano with Marcella Sembrich at the latter’s New York 
recitals, Mr. Epstein also toured with Olive Fremstad and 
Elena Gerhardt. 

A son and pupil of Prof. Julius Epstein of Vienna, whose 
school is well known in this country through the many 
prominent musicians who have studied there, Mr. Ep- 
stein has not neglected the vocation of his distinguished 
father, but has occupied himself with teaching. His ped- 
agogic activities, both in piano and interpretation in song, 
especially Lieder, have permitted him but little leisure dur- 
ing the past season, 

Previous to his arrival in New York last fall, Mr. Ep- 
stein had for eleven years resided in London, where he 
was a prominent figure in musical circles. During that 
time he appeared as accompanist for Julia Culp at the 
various concerts which the celebrated Lieder singer gave 
in England and Scotland. 

Mr. Epstein will remain in the United States for an in- 
definite period. 





More Alda Bookings. 





Haensel & Jones announce the engagement of Frances 
Alda for the Friday morning concerts to be held in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 31, and also with K. M. Lacey’s Quality Series, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 15, 1916. 





Musician Honored in Home City. 





The Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, will have a 
Chicago artist as soloist February 28 in Harold Henry, the 


pianist. On July 29 Mr. Henry will leave Chicago for a 
visit to the home of the late Edward MacDowell, Peter- 
borough, N. H. 





Olive Fremstad Will Sing in Illinois. 


Olive Fremstad, the Metropolitan Opera Company so- 
prano, who is at present living an out-door life in the 
Maine woods, will fill a number of concert engagements 
in Illinois next season, 








Endless Anticipation. 





“It is well that the pleasures of anticipation mean much 
to us,” remarked the Plunkville philosopher. 

“For instance?” 

“Now I love grand opera and whenever I see a grand 
opera company billed for Plunkville I anticipate its arrival 
with keen delight.” 

“Well?” 

“But before the date scheduled the company usually 
busts.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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LUCILE LAWRENCE, SOPRANO. 


This American Singer Has Met with Success Abroad and Is 
Now to Appear in Native Country. 








Lucile Lawrence, the American dramatic soprano, will 
appear this coming season in her native country, after an 
absence of seven years, during which she has had a tri- 
umphant career as prima donna in the leading opera houses 
of Italy. A proof of her ability both as operatic singer 
and actress is to be found in the fact that she has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what few foreign artists have ever 
been able to do, namely, the making of a financial as well 
as artistic success of her Italian career. 

Although ‘during this time in Italy, Miss Lawrence has 
confined herself for the most part exclusively to the oper- 
atic field, she is no stranger to concert singing, and was 
most favorably known in that field before she left Amer- 
ica. Possessed of a strong, pure soprano voice, a thor- 
oughly finished method of singing and a very attractive 
presence, there is no doubt that she will meet with the 
same success in America which has attended her abroad. 

Evidence of the high esteem in which she was held by 
leading musicians of Italy, is afforded by the two follow- 
ing letters, the first of which is from Luigi Mancinelli, the 
veteran conductor, who was for ten years musical director 
of the Metropolitan Opera House; and the other from 
Arturo Vigna, for four years conductor of Italian opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House: 

Rome, June 1, 1915. 

Your voice is a dramatic soprano of most beautiful quality and 
your style of singing the very highest. Unfortunately the traditions 
of Italian bel canto are becoming lost, and it does not often happen 
that one hears interpretations showing such justness of sentiment and 
respect for the intentions of the authors as those you give so mag- 
nificently, Luic1 Mancinetti (translation). 





I rejoice with you most enthusiastically over the superb interpre- 
tation of Donna Anna last evening. You will soon be numbered 
among the greatest interpreters of Mozart. Arturo VIGNA. 

(Translation. ) 


Kathleen Howard with St. Louis Pageant. 


Kathleen Howard, the contralto, who created the role 
of Myriel in the Hooker-Parker opera “Fairyland,” has 
been engaged through Haensel & Jones to sing Delilah 
in the production of “Samson and Delilah,” to be given 
by the St. Louis Pageant Choral Society, November 15. 











Rochester Club Has Engaged Mme. Rio. 


Anita Rio, the American soprano, will give a recital be- 
fore the Tuesday Music Clifb, Rochester, N. Y., January 4, 


1916. if 
At the Music Club. 


The women of an upstate town recently organized a 
musical appreciation club and for a while everything was 
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lovely. “Louise,” asked the husband of one of the mem- 
bers, after her return from one of the meetings, “what 
was the topic under discussion by the club this afternoon?” 

At first Louise couldn’t remember, but finally she ex- 
claimed: “Now I recollect! We discussed that brazen 
looking woman just moved in across the street and De- 
bussy.” Exchange. 





Besekirsky Interests French-Canadians. 





Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian violinist, is spending 
the summer in Canada at Murray Bay, where he is work- 
ing up his concert repertoire for the coming season. 

Mr. Besekirsky came to this country like many of his 
colleagues, on account of the European war. He is spend- 
ing part of his time this summer in studying the English 
language and already has made great progress in talking 
and writing. He is able now to write a faultless English 
letter, as well as keep up a fluent conversation. In the 
small Canadian town, Point Au Pic, he is occupying a little 
log cabin, where he can practice undisturbed, several hours 
during the day. The French-Canadian inhabitants in that 
place are very musical, and his place is frequently sur- 
rounded by interested listeners. 

One day a short time ago one of his friends gave a 
musical entertainment to the older inhabitants of the town. 
They came and sang some of their old French songs and 
did some of their dances. They had only one violin to 





WASSILY BESEKIRSKY, 


At his log cabin in Point au Pic, Canada. 


play on, which was used by everybody, and it was amusing 
to see these people play, one bowing with the right and 
one with the left hand. At the close of the evening Mr. 
Besekirsky was asked to play something himself. It is 
doubtful whether any artist ever played to a more appre- 
ciative audience. The people sat open mouthed until he 
finished playing, and then they came to him to examine 
his violin carefully. They appeared not to understand how 
he produced the music. They seemed to think the instru- 
ment must be bewitched that a mere man could perform 
such tricks upon it. As may be inferred, the evening was 
a very enjoyable one, and Mr. Besekirsky had to promise 
to play for them again before he leaves Canada. 





Retold for Vaudevillians. 





The manager of a vaudeville house was testing the abil- 
ities of a few candidates for stage honors one day last 
week and this is how he let down one of the would-be 
funny men: 

“Your songs won’t do for me. 
fanity in my theatre,” said he. 

“But I don’t use profanity,” 


I can’t allow any pro- 


was the reply. 
“No,” said the manager, “but the audience would.”—Chi- 
cago News. 





Middleton in Demand. 





Haensel & Jones, who look after the bookings of Arthur 
Middleton, the basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
recently closed contracts for the appearance of this well 
known American singer with the Mendelssohn Club, of 
Utica, N. Y., and as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, at Carnegie 
Hall, N, Y., January 27 and 30, and at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, February 13. 





























A Deserved 
Tribute to the 
Superb Qualities 











arse X Hamlin 


Piano 


The United States is now the 
Mecca for the world’s Great 
Artists and the musical sea- 
son of 1915-16 will eclipse 
any former season in its 
galaxy of famed musicians. 
Among the illustrious names 
which we shall see upon the 
season’s programs may be 
mentioned Madame Nellie 
Melba, than which no name 
of a living musician is more 
widely or favorably known 
throughout the world; Harold 
Bauer, world-famed piano vir- 
tuoso, at the very zenith of his 
powers; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
a pianist who occupies his 
niche at the very top; Pablo 
Casals, the ’cellist, thought by 
many to be the greatest liv- 
ing artist who draws a bow; 
Jacques Thibaud, whose violin 
playing is acclaimed the quin- 
tessence of exquisite finish; 
Mme. Frisch, the French 
Prima Donna who captivates 
both musician and music- 
lover—these are some of the 
rare artists who will make 
music for us next season. It 
is by no accident that each 
and all of them has chosen the 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte. 
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CAROLL BADHAM PREYER 
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Season 1915-16 in America 
Now Booking 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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How Mme. Claussen Is Spending Her Vacation. 





The accompanying pictures show Julia Claussen and her 
two daughters, Bojan and Sonja Claussen, at Monticello 
College, Godfrey, Ill, where Mme. Claussen and her fam- 
ily have spent the past three weeks, and where, quoting 
Mme. Claussen, they “have had the most wonderful time.” 

Mme. Claussen informed the Chicago department of the 
Musica Courter that she leaves this week for Omaha, 





JULIA CLAUSSEN AT MONTICELLO COLLEGE, 
GODFREY, ILL. 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, BOJAN AND SONJA CLAUSSEN, 


where she will sing at the festival on July 22 and 23. 
From Omaha she is going to Colorado to spend a few 
weeks in the mountains. On August 5 she has a concert 
date in Boulder, Colo. After that she will go direct to 
New York to make records for a talking machine com- 
pany, after which she and her family will spend the bal- 
ance of the summer on Long Island. 





San Francisco Plans Beethoven Festival. 





3eethoven is to be honored in the “Golden Gate” city. A 
festival is to be held in San Francisco on Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings and Sunday afternoon, August 6, 7 and 8, 
which will in many ways, it is said, be the most momen- 
tous music festival ever held in that city. The total ex- 
pense is reported to be about $80,000. 

Alfred Hertz is to be the conductor. Josiah Zuro, who 
will assist, is now training a chorus of 800 voices, which 
will sing the choral portions of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Los Angeles singers to the number of 1,200 are to 
assist at the Saturday evening’s performance. The local 
chorus for the same evening will number 500 voices. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will sing at all the performances 
and other noted artists are also to participate. 

The festival orchestra will be made up of 100 picked mu- 
sicians, 

On Friday morning a bust of Beethoven will be unveiled 
in Golden Gate Park, this occasion to be marked by song 
and ceremony. This bust was secured principally through 


the New York Beethoven Mannerchor, 500 in number, 
whch is also to participate. 

The festival will take place in the Civic Auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of 10,000. 





Organists to Convene in Springfield. 


The eighth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists is to be held in Springfield, Mass., August 
3, 4,5 and 6. Springfield organists, viz: Raymond Jacobs 
(Unity Church), Thomas Moxon (Christ Church( and Ar- 
thur H. Turner (Trinity Church), comprise the local com- 
mittee. It is expected that between 300 and 400 organists 
will be present from all over this country as well as Can- 
ada. é 

One of the principal reasons why the association this year 
changes from its usual plan of meeting at the seashore, is 
the interest in the new municipal organ in the new audi- 
torium at Springfield. The building of municipal organs 
has long been encouraged by this association, and one of 
the features of this convention will be the public recitals 
both afternoon and evening, by organists of national rep- 
utation. 

Business meetings, lectures, recitals, pleasure trips to in- 
teresting points in and around the city will make up the 
program of the convention. An informal reception wil 
open, and a banquet will conclude the convention event. 

The mornings are to be given over to the business meet- 
ings. Among those who will address the members on these 
occasions are: Dr, F. Ward Denys, of Washington, D. C., 
who will present a paper on “The Ministry of Music”; 
Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological School, 
who will speak on church music, and Homer S. Bartlett, of 
New York, the well known composer of church anthems and 
songs. 


Among those who will give recitals are Charles Hein- ° 


roth, who played at the dedication of the municipal organ; 
James Robert Gillette, of Washington College, Macon, 
Ga.; J. Alfred Pennington, of Scranton, Pa.; Rollo Mait- 
el, of Philadelphia, Pa.; John Herman Loud, of Boston, 
and Arthur H. Turner, of. this city. 

Many well known organists will be in attendance, among 
them being John MacClellan, who for years has been the 
organist at the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City; 
William D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ill.; Walter John Hall, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. William Wolf, of Lancaster, Pa.; 
Dr. John E. Ward, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Ralph Kinder, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., the well known composer. 

The officers of the association are: President, Arthur 
Scott Brook, of Rutherford, N. J.; first vice-president, Dr. 
J. Christopher Marks, of New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Homer N, Bartlett, of New York; secretary, Walter 
N. Waters, of Weehawken, N. J.; treasurer, George Henry 
Day, of New York. 





Texas College Engages Sam Trimmer. 


Sam Trimmer, a pupil of Teresa Carrefio, has accepted 
the position of director of the piano department of the 
Texas Women’s College, situated at Forth Worth, Texas. 
In addition to his duties as a pedagogue, Mr. Trimmer will 
be heard in concerts throughout the South and Southwest, 
his first appearance being at Fort Worth, September 7. 
Music lovers of the Lone Star State, and especially the 
faculty and students at the Women’s College, have every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the acquisition of 
so gifted a pianist and teacher to the musical life there. 

During the past season Mr. Trimmer has been heard at 
many private concerts in and near New York, everywhere 
meeting with success which augurs well for his work in the 
Southwest. At present, Mr. Trimmer is at his summer 
home at Hackettstown, N. J., where he will remain until 
the middle of August, at which time he will take up his 
residence in Texas. 





A New Scott Song. 


“My True Love Lies Asleep,” by the American com- 
poser, John Prindle Scott, has just been accepted by the 
Theodore Presser Company, of Philadelphia. This is to 
be published at once for high and low voice—two editions. 
This firm is the publisher also of three other songs from 
the pen of this talented writer of musicviz., “Sailor’s 
Love Song,” “Revelation,” and “John o’ Dreams.” 

Mr. Scott is at present tramping through the inspiring 
hills of Chenango County, N. Y., which have much: to of- 
fer by way of summer attraction in woodland mysteries, 
plenitude of ozone, extensive views and the customary 
“truly rural” accompaniments. 





Buffalo Orpheus Engages Henriette Wakefield. 


Walter Anderson, managet for Henriette Wakefield, has 
closed an engagement with the Buffalo Orpheus Society 
for her appearance on April 17. A Canadian tour is also 
being arranged for this popular contralto, late of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 
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HEAD TONES. 


By CHARLES BOWES. 











I was astonished to encounter lately in print a letter, 
signed by a vocal teacher of several years’ standing, in 
which was the following passage: “Any one who talks 
about ‘head tones,’ ‘focus of tones,’ ‘pure vowels,’ or desig- 
nates the voice as breath is not a voice specialist but a 
voice faker.” 

Now, I have had the honor of studying with five teachers 
of international reputation: Schoen Rene, of Berlin; 
Edgardo Levi, of the Royal Academy of London; Os- 
car Seagle, well known as a singer and teacher both at 
home and abroad; and both Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
the greatest singers of their time. All five of these 
teachers repeatedly used the term, “head tones” in nearly 
every lesson that they gave. Does it not seem a bit pre- 
sumptuous to call these teachers “fakers”? 

Marchesi, Manuel Garcia, Viardot Garcia, Sbriglia, Cam- 
panini the elder, Melba, Nordica, Calvé, Lilli Lehmann— 
the biggest names we have of past and present, both sing- 
ers and teachers, all use or used the term “head tones.” 
The words “horse,” “broncho,” “cayuse,” “nag,” “critter,” 
“plug,” “steed,” all mean that animal best known as the 
horse; but is a person who refers to his horse as a “nag” 
necessarily a faker? 

I know that the writer of the letter from which the par- 
agraph at the head of my article is quoted has had some 
fifteen years’ experience at teaching. Very probably he has 
produced in that time artist-pupils whose performances are 
calculated to distinguish the methods by which he has 
taught them. Thoughts are cheap, but results talk; and 
unless the writer of that paragraph can show artist-pupils 
equal in number and ability to those produced by any one 
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of the teachers whom | have mentioned, it would seem dis- 
creet for him to modify the aggressiveness of his language 
and to refrain from calling those who happen to differ 
from him in a matter ef phraseology, “fakers.” It seems 
as if any one of them might, with perfectly equal right, 
refer to the writer in question as one of the class whom 
he himself has branded, 

I claim to be an earnest seeker after knowledge and am 
more than willing to change my teaching methods when | 
find better ones, But no theory will tempt me to change 
until it has proved itself worthy, by obtaining some definite 
and improved results. I have heard the result in the 
teaching of Jean de Reszke, Edouard de Reszke, Oscar Sea- 
gle, and in my own studio, and cannot conscientiously 
change until I hear better results. 

During my talk on tone production before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, I had the courage to 
evince my own faith in the methods which I use by pre- 
senting two of my pupils who sang exercises and songs. 
Were they perfect? No! But their work showed them 
to be on the right track and both will be heard from 
later. 

Jean de Reszke, the most intelligent man of my acquaint- 
ance, has showed himself big enough to change his prin- 
ciples of teaching several times, but 
thoroughly satisfied himself that he was bettering his work 
by the change. If our biggest teachers and singers speak 
of “head tones,” it seems reasonably safe for the rest of 
us to go on using the same term, even if we risk being 
called “faker” for so doing. 


only after he had 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Daughter Marries. 





Announcements were received at this office last week of 
the wedding of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s daughter, Maria 
Theresia to Joseph Hubert Guy, of San Diego, Cal., at the 
home of her mother at Grossmont, Cal., on July 10. The 
courtship of the bride and groom developed rapidly after 
a particularly thrilling rescue of Mr. Guy, several months 
ago, by Maria Theresia, when a horse which he was riding 
ran away with him, threw him from the saddle and dragged 
him along the ground with one foot caught in the stirrup. 

This is the second marriage in the Schumann-Heink fam- 
ily within a month. R. C. Ferdinand Schumann was mar- 
ried on June 16 to Margaret McCann, of New York City, 
who was a schoolmate of Maria Theresia at Mount St. 
Vincent on the Hudsecn. It is interesting to note that five 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s children who have married in 
the past four years have taken Americans as partners 
through life. 

This is all in keeping with the Madame’s wishes and af- 
fection for the country of her adoption, for she never 
loses an opportunity to display her American patriotism. 
This was never more pronounced than when she appeared 
at the recent Brooklyn Saengerfest, when, after singing a 
patriotic German song, she raised her hand to quiet the 
audience, and requested that they all join with her in sing- 
ing “Our Country, ’Tis of Thee.” To suit the occasion she 
thought it advisable to make the change in the title of the 
song. 





Jose Conrado Tovar Recital. 





The third recital given by Jose Conrado Tovar, the 
young Mexican pianis*, took place on Friday evening, July 
16, at Tuxcdo Hall, New York, a fair-sized and 
enthusiastic audience, consisting largely of his country- 
men. 

The good impression made by Mr. 
appearances in New York was strongly enhanced at this 
concert. : 

His program consis‘ed of the following numbers: Varia- 
tions (“Yankee Doodle”), Rubinstein-Tovar; “Causerie 
Valse Lento,” mazurka, op. 27 (first time in America), 
Villanueva; “Melodia Italiana,” op. 38, “La Jongleuse,” op. 
52, “Etincelles,” Moszkowski; “Alabien Aimée,” op. 59, 
Schutt; “Capriccio,” “Siciliana” (first time in America), 
Marta de la Torre de V.; “Serenata Espajiola,” op. 63, 
Schwarwenka; “Rhapsodie Hungarian,” No. 12, Liszt. 


before 


Tovar at his former 





Four Saenger Artists at Omaha Festival. 





At the important festivals held throughout the country 
during the past season, it has frequently occurred that three 
or four of the soloists have been artists who have studied 
with Oscar Saenger. At the coming festival in Omaha, 
Neb., held from July 21 to 24, four of the five soloists are 





Miller, contralto; Paul 


basso. 


Marie Rappold, soprano; Christine 
Althouse, tenor, and Henri Scott, 





Alice Nielsen Sings for Prisoners. 


The State penitentiary at Frankfort, Ky., was the scene 
of an extraordinary entertainment, when in order to cele- 
Fourth of July the authorities asked 
Alice Nielsen to come to the prison and cheer up the in- 
with her songs. She and 
song after song, while the prisoners 
attentively. To finish her program, she picked up a banjo 
that belonged to one of the prisoners and playing her own 


“My Old Ken‘ucky 


bra‘e the prison 


mates gladly consented sang 


assembled listened 


accompaniment on it she sang Home.” 





ALICE NIELSEN. 


Tears rolled down her cheeks when she saw the unfortu- 
nate inmates with their heads bowed down, the melody of 
the old song bringing back once happy 
homes. 


memories of 


“No audience has ever affected me as these unfortunate 
men,” said Miss Nielsen in the warden’s office afterward, 
unable to repress her sobs, she hurriedly left the 
prison in an automobile. 

Miss Nielsen has been touring the South since the middle 
of March, singing every day except Sunday with the Red- 
path Chautauqua. 
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“IN ACTUAL 


Philip Spooner, the tenor, 
Philip Spooner appears as Philip Spooner, 
“Down on the Farm.” the farmer, in the accom- 
panying collection of photos 

showing the tenor “in actual service.” 

One hundred and eighteen acres of rolling country mark 
off the Spooner farm at Basking Ridge, N. J. On this 
farm the streams, pond for canoeing and other water 
sports, the island, the fifteen acres of woodland, the fruit 
products, etc., are a week-end allurement for the New 
York tenor, as here he can practise in the open to his 
heart’s content. 

“One reason why I like to practise on the farm is that 
I can sing out of doors,” said Mr. Spooner to the writer 
the other day, “for I know that the air is pure. When I 
am filling my lungs with pure air, I am building up my 
body as well as my voice. 

“And then, too,” he continued, “I believe that nothing in 
the world is so good for the singer as to get right out and 
work on a farm. In the first place it is a relaxation— 
mentally and physically—from the hurly-burly of city life. 

“There is much to derive from the life there, aside from 
the purely physical. An artist must not be one-sided, He 
should read not only beneficial books, but he should study 
nature to gain mental breadth and to avoid one-sidedness. 

“T love the flowers, too, and the trees—and the alone- 
ness and all the extra amount of oxygen I drink in gives 
me a feeling of exhilaration; then I enjoy making a little 
campfire by the brook and cooking over it, in fact my 
friends always expect it and declare my beefsteaks broiled 
over the flames are ‘great.’ I really regret very much 
that I was not brought up on a farm. 

“Yes, we have the old-fashioned well,” replied the tenor 
in response to the writer’s questioning, “which furnishes 
refreshing soft water; and the real old bucket. And the 
house, which is more than a hundred years old, offers its 
particular old-fashioned attractions in the way of deep old 
fireplaces, etc. However it is really the out-of-doors which 
appeals to me especially. 

“All horses are pets of mine,” added Mr. Spooner, 
changing to a favorite subject, “and horseback riding at 
the farm is one of my particular diversions, but I must 
say that I do not care much for feeding the chickens or 
weeding the garden,” he observed with a laugh. 

Mr. Spooner is very much of a hunter as well. A beau- 
tifully mounted elk head was pointed out to the writer 
recently at the Spooner home, The Osborne, West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York—a trophy of a hunting trip 
of the tenor made about sixty ‘niles south of Yellowstone 
Park in Wyoming. 

“T have never really gotten over my love for the far 
Western country life,” he resumed; “we camped several 
times on the Snake River in sight of the Teton range of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

A rowing machine occupies one of the unoccupied rooms 
of the Spooner home. This ‘with boxing and other regular 


SERVICE.” 


athletic exercises, keeps the tenor in good trim physically, 
when he is not able to escape to the farm. 

Mr. Spooner left New York on Monday, July 12, by 
automobile for the Maine coast, where he will remain until 
the middle of August. From there he will go to Lake 
Placid, N. Y., to coach with Mme, Sembrich for his con- 
cert tour program. 





Comments on Spry’s Recital. 





Notices of Walter Spry’s recital before the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, at Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Wednesday, June 30, 1915, follow: 

“Yvonne de Tréville and Walter Spry divided honors 
in making the afternoon recital one of the most attractive 
features of the festival. The former gave a program of 
American songs, many of which afforded her opportunities 
for displaying her coloratura attainments, which are of a 
very high order. Mr. Spry, by virtue of his excellent tone 
and technic and his fine, musicianly interpretations, fur- 
nished much enjoyment to his audience. 

“His principal number was the variations on Balkan 
themes, op. 60, recognized as one of the best of Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach’s piano compositions. It shows a very ex- 
tensive possession of technical knowledge and musical ex- 
perience. The themes are well chosen. There was a very 
fascinating idyllic touch about Mr. Spry’s romance in C 
and ‘The Valley of White Poppies,’ a wistfully dreamy 
selection by Noble Kreider. This was followed by Mr. 
Spry’s own piquant ‘Intermezzo Scherzando,’ and Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Chopinesque Polonaise’ in E minor. 


“The Colburn quartet was given by Mr. Spry, assisted 
by Oscar Seiling, violin; Rudolph Kopp, viola, and Axel 
Simonsen, violoncello. Mr. Spry’s full rich tonal effects 
appeared to especial advantage in this number, which is 
exceedingly melodious, very American in spots, and full 
of the joy of living in the last movement.”—Los Angeles 
Daily Times, July 1, 1915. 





‘The recital by Mr. Spry was in three parts. Assisting 
him were Oscar Seiling, violinist; Rudolph Kopp on the 
viola, and Axel Simonsen on the violoncello. His rendition 
of ‘Variations on Balkan Themes,’ composed by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, brought out the technic of which he is 
pronounced a master, and was rewarded with unstinted 
applause.”—Los Angeles Tribune, July 1, rors. 





“Walter Spry, who was assisted by Oscar Seiling, vio- 
linist; Rudolph Kopp, viola, and Axel Simonsen, violon- 
cello, played the finale from Felix Borowski’s ‘Grande 
Sonate Russe’ and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s ‘Variations on 
Balkan Themes.’ He showed himself a pianist of rare 
development, his brilliant technic, the richness of his tones 
and the depth of his conception, all proving him a musician 
of genuinely scholarly attainments.”—Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, July 1, 1915. 
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JOHN McCORMACK AND HIS MANAGERS. 
Left to right: Charles L. Wagner, John McCormack, D. F. McSweeny. 


McCormack and His Managers. 


This “snap,” showing John McCormack leaning on his 
manager, Charles L. Wagner, and his associate manager, 





D. F. McSweeny, was taken immediately following the 
signing of a new contract for a period of two years. By 
the terms of this contract the tenor has been guaranteed 
a sum approximating a quarter of a million dollars. 





Opera Singers in Domestic Life. 


The youngest person on concert tour in America next 
year will be a two-year-old child, a little girl, Adrienne 
Matzenauer Ferrari-Fontana. 

Adrienne will not travel alone on this tour, but will be 
the traveling companion of her mother, Margarete Matze- 
nauer, Adrienne’s travels have a particular interest, for 
she is the first “grand opera” baby, the first child whose 
parents were both leading opera singers. 

If eugenic is not alone a theory, in her lies the possi- 
bilities of a great singer, for her mother sang at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and her father was a member of 
the Boston Opera Company when she was born. 

If a child ever lived on schedule it is this baby, for 
Mme. Matzenauer is an Austrian with very pronounced 
ideas as to child up-bringing, and Signor Ferrari-Fontana 
was a physician before he became an opera singer, and 
holds opinions on hygiene and physical training that are 
most excellent. 

“No one,” says the mother, “recognizes the need for a 
regular life more than does the singer. In her life regu- 
larity has been a necessity ever since she was a pupil. 
Hours of practice and a mode of life have to be regular 
if one is to succeed. I cannot say that I have as yet given 
little Adrienne hours of practice, but she leads a most 
regular life. And this is the day of cooperation and ef- 
ficiency, both of us join in bringing up our little baby.” 

And if one heard the two singers, proud parents singing 
their baby to sleep, one would believe in that sort of co- 
operation, And even be willing to pay for a reserved 
seat to be allowed to watch and hear it. 

“There is no doubt about it,” says the mother, “that 
bringing up a child from infancy in some of the things a 
singer has to do will make her physically strong, even if 
she does not become a singer, That is the training we are 
all following.” 

Adrienne’s parents met in a way that would make the 
child interesting, even if she were not the first grand opera 
baby, for Mme. Matzenauer met Signor Ferrari-Fontana 
by chance on shipboard when both were sailing to fill a 
summer engagement at the Buenos Aires Opera. The 
two artists were mutually attracted to each other and be- 
fore the Argentinian season was over, the terms of a life 
contract had been arranged. 

Signor Ferrari-Fontana in the meantime was engaged 
for his first season in America by Henry Russell, the 
while Mme. Matzenauer returned for her second season at 
the Metropolitan. “Guest” engagements at the Metropol- 
itan brought the noted Italian tenor to New York often, 
and, as for the rest, Mme. Matzenauer spent time free 
from duty in Boston, so that the two artists, despite pro- 
fessional exactions, saw much of each other. 

When Adrienne was born, she was hailed on all sides 
as the “first grand opera baby.” Almost two years of 
age, she is sufficiently matured, Mme. Matzenauer thinks, 
to justify her in taking her along on her concert tour of 
the United States this fall, and special provision willbe 
made for the care of the child throughout the entire tour. 





Anna Case to Go West for Her Summer Vacation. 


Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
leave New York on August 8, after filling an engagement 
at the Round Lake, N. Y., festival, for Lake Louise, in the 








Canadian Rockies, where she expects to enjoy a few weeks 
of complete rest. 

She will return home via California, making a short visit 
to the expositions, and be back East about the middle of 
September, in time fully to prepare for the busy season 
that awaits her. 

Miss Case is now booked for return engagements in 
Detroit, Des Moines, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Erie, 
Ithaca, Troy, Schenectady and St. Louis, with numerous 
bookings for new points. 

She will be heard during next season in three concerts 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, two with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and one with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

This brilliant American singer is making a record of 
return engagements, which she has kept up from the very 
beginning of her career. 

At Watertown, N. Y., she sang for the first time (dur- 
ing her first year at the Opera and when comparatively 
unknown) to a fair house; two years ago to a very large 
house and this last May to a capacity audience. 

Miss Case has also found time to make several new talk- 
ing machine records, the limited number of her records 
now on the market having gained a great vogue. 





Salt Lake City Hospitality. 
EDITOR OF MUSICAL COURIER VISITS CITY. 





LeonarD LieBLiINnG Witt Be ENTERTAINED WEDNESDAY By 
LocaL MUSICIANS, 

Leonard Liebling, the editor of the Musitcat Courter, 
will arrive in Utah today noon, He will be met at Ogden 
by a contingent of Salt Lake and Ogden musicians headed 
by Joseph Ballantyne, the director of the Ogden choir. 
Accompanying Mr. Liebling will be his secretary, Mr. Elli- 
son. Mr. Liebling and Mr. Ellison will be the guests of 
the officials of the Ogden choir today, with luncheon at 
the Weber Club, an auto ride around Ogden and vicinity, 
with dinner at the Hermitage in Ogden canyon, ending 
with a short program given especially for Mr. Liebling 
by the Ogden choir. The choir will leave tomorrow for 
the Pacific Coast. Those going to Ogden from Salt Lake 
will be Alberto Jonas, J. J. McClellan, Fred C. Graham, 
Tracy Y. Canyon, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Whitney, Emma 
Lucy Gates and Cecil Gates, 

Wednesday Mr, Liebling and Mr. Jonas, who are inti- 
mate friends, will spend the morning playing tennis, their 
favorite game. At 11 o’clock Mr. Liebling will be ,taken 
for an auto ride as the guest of Professor McClellan, with 
several Salt Lake musicians included. At 1 o'clock 
luncheon will be served at the Hotel Utah, at which time 
friends of Mr. Liebling will be present. At 2.30 a special 
organ recital will be tendered Mr. Liebling and his party 
by Prof. J. J. McClellan, organist, through the courtesy 
of the president of the church, 

Music teachers, students and those interested in the ad- 
vancement of music and art will join the party on the 4.15 
train for Saltair for a dip in the lake, after which a re- 
turn will be made and supper served on the roof garden 
of the Hotel Utah at 9 ». m. Those forming the commit- 
tee for entertainment of Mr. Liebling include Alberto 
Jonas, J. J. McClellan, Fred C, Graham, the Utah repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courrer; Joseph Ballantyne, 
Hugh Dougall, John T. Hand, Tracy Y. Cannon and Ed- 
ward P. Kimball.—Salt Lake City Herald-Republican. 


An Incident That Might Have Happened. 


Charles F. Hackett, the tenor, who has been studying 
and singing in Italy for the last three years, and H. O. 
Osgood, who spent last winter in that country for the Mu- 
SICAL Courier, recently returned to New York from Na- 
ples on the steamship Principe di Udine. The Musicat 
Courier representative is moved to describe thus poetically 
an incident which might have happened on the voyage. 





THe Micut or Music, 
(A Tale of the High Cs.) 
It was a calm and peaceful day 
On “Principe di Udine,” 
A steamer fine which ploughs the sea 
*Twixt ’Merica and Italy. 


The sailors, out on the jibboons, 

Were piping horns to horn-pipe tunes; 
The. passengers, upon the decks, 

Gazed out upon the sea for wrecks; 


Or joined in heated spelling matches ; 

Or watched the porpoise porp in batches; 
Or went to view upon the bar 

The hulks that oft there stranded are. 


For fear of dreaded submarine 

The passengers were but eighteen— 
Among ‘them, as the list rehearses, 
One Tenor and five Red Cross Nurses. 


But suddenly, far in the distance, 
A cloud bank gathered with insistence; 
And soon the wind began to roar 
As it had seldom soughed before. 


A wave of most appalling size 
Advanced upor the trembling prize. 
The Nurses threw them on their knees 
And cried unto the Tenor “Please, 


“Unless the tempest you assuage, 
To it the center of the stage 

You'll have to yield! 
From this most high and mighty sea!” 


Oh, rescue we 


“A high and mighty sea!” he cried. — 
While cold contempt his accents dyed 
“What! Rescue you? Of course I will! 
My C is higher, mightier still!” 


Then, facing the advancing scourge, 

A trumpet C he let emerge 

Which leapt upon the threatening wave 
And through it clean a pathway clave. 


The steersman put “hard down” the wheel. 
The ship, upon an even keel, 

Following the path blazed by the tone 
Passed safely through the danger zone. 


About the songster brave, undaunted, 

The nurses stood and loudly chanted 

“Praise be for that delivering racket! 

Three cheers for Tenor Ch-rl-s F. H-ck-tt!” 
—H. O. Osgood. 
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Arrangements have been completed whereby Eu- 
gen d’Albert, the pianist, will make an American 
tour this coming season. 

a oo 

According to tradition, Saint Dunstan voyaged 
from Ireland to France on a floating mountain. 
Saint-Saéns, however, always goes from France to 
Ireland by steamer. 





~o 

Rudolph Schirmer gave a private dinner to Ca- 
mille Saint-Saéns on Friday evening, July 16, at 
which were present Ovide Musin, Leopold Godow- 
sky, Ferruccio Busoni and Ernest Schelling. 








ae 

3y the filing of an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy one day last week, the remarkable fact was 
brought out that some trusting soul had been care- 
less enough to credit a “song writer” with no less 
than two thousand three hundred and ninety four 


simoleons. 
cninrsinjipliimeantilibe ita tibiatnags 


Przasnysz, Myszayniec, Orjyts, Wkra, Koselnikj, 
Shkwa, Przemysl, Rseszow, sounds like filing saws 
in a small room without carpets or curtains to 
deaden the buzz. Yet some persons can never un- 
derstand why Chopin fled from that section of the 
country to live in Paris. 

serial aieeatie 

Word just received by the MusicaL Courter 
from William J. Guard, press representative of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, states that the sum- 
mer headquarters of the general manager of that 
organization, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, have been estab- 
lished at Como, on the Lake of Como, northern 
Italy. 

Owing to a delay in the arrival of the mail from 
the West, due to storms and washouts on the rail- 
roads, the Pacific Coast article by Leonard Liebling, 
editor in chief of the Mustcat Courter, failed to 
reach here in time for publication in this issue. 
Next week Mr. Liebling’s California reports will be 
resumed. 


— 8 





A writer in the Tasmanian Mail calls John Mc- 
Cormack an Irish-American tenor. Evidently 
honors are falling thick on the head of the popular 
Irishman. The only way we can account for the 
Antipodean belief that John McCormack is an 
American is that it is a much longer way to Tip- 
perary from Tasmania than it is from New York. 
In many ways the German occupation of Antwerp 
appears to have interfered very little with regular 
artistic activities there. The Musicat Courier is 
in receipt of several daily papers from Berthe Rog- 
gen, of that city, noticing the elaborate graduation 
exercises of the Jacques Dalcroze School of Rhyth- 
mic Gymnastics, which she has continued to conduct 
there notwithstanding the activities of the war. 





———@- 


The Orchestral Association of Minneapolis an- 
nounces the return of Carlo Fischer, assistant man- 
ager the past four years, to professional life. Dur- 
ing the recent spring tour of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mr. Fischer occupied his old place 
in the orchestra on a few occasions in the absence 
of one of the cellists, and the temptation to take up 
his instrument again proved, it is said, too strong to 
be resisted. Mr. Fischer will resume his position in 
the orchestra, where he will share the first desk with 
Cornelius van Vliet, principal of the cello section. 
Edmund A. Stein, former manager of the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, will succeed Mr. Fischer as 
assistant manager and will look after the details for 
both the Minneapolis and St. Paul concerts. Mr. 
Fischer, who has been compiling the program notes 
during the past three years for the various concerts 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, will con- 
tinue this work as well as edit the program books. 
Manager Wendell Heighton remains at the business 


head of the organization and soon will have some 
interesting announcements to make as to the coming 
season’s plans. 

a 

Arthur L. Judson, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

pe SS nade 

The Park Music Committee of the Music League 
of America, made up of Olive Fremstad, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Ernest Schelling and Josef Stransky, 
announces three outdoor concerts for Brooklyn, one 
of which will provide a novelty in outdoor programs, 
having a pianist, David Sapirstein, for soloist. The 
league is interested in providing concerts to make 
up for the smaller number being given by the city 
this year. 

——— <--—=- ‘ 

On July 16, in Albany N. Y., there was incorpor- 
ated the National Opera Company of America, cap- 
ital of $100,000. Julius Kahn, Joseph Weber (the 
little man of Weber & Fields) and Samuel H. Wan- 
dell, a lawyer, are named as directors. The New 
York Sun is responsible for the statement that “it 
is the plan of the company to give opera on a one 
dollar scale of prices”—probably at the Broadway 
Theatre. 

a O 

The new opera by Max Schilling, entitled “Mona 
Lisa,” text by Beatrice Dovsky, will have its first 
performance, September 26, under the composer’s 
direction, at the Royal Opera of Stuttgart. The 
second production will take place at the Royal Opera 
of Vienna, October 4, and during October it will 
also be sung at the Royal Opera at Berlin and the 
Stadttheater of Hamburg. The complete failure of 
all the previous operas of Schilling to make any last- 
ing impression either on musicians or on the general 
public does not seem to discourage the directors of 
the best German and Austrian opera houses, es- 
pecially in these patriotic times, from taking a new 
work by this composer. 

ae 

According to the July Prologue of Worcester’s 
fifty-eighth festival, to be held October 4 to 8, the 
soloists engaged are Harold Bauer, pianist; Arthur 
Middleton, basso ; Anita Rio, soprano; Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Merle 
Alcock, contralto; Margarete Matzenauer, con- 
tralto-soprano; John Campbell, tenor; Wadsworth 
Provandie, baritone; and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Arthur Mees and Gustave Strube, con- 
ductors. Other artists will be added to the list be- 
fore it is complete. The new choral work to be 
given this year is Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” 
The work to be repeated will be Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The New Life,” and the choral work for the final 
concert will be Hugo Wolf’s “The Mad Fire Rider.” 
As these plans mature they will be announced in 
these columns. 

a rs 

It is announced that the repertoire of the Di- 

aghileff Russian ballet, which will begin its Amer- 
ican tour at the Metropolitan Opera House, will 
include the following works: “Les Sylphides” (Gla- 
zounow ), “Le Dieu Blew” (Hahn), “L’Apres-Midi 
d’un Faune” (Debussy), “Prince Igor” (Borodin), 
“Le Pavillion d’Armide” (Borodin), “Thamar” 
(Barakirev), “Carnaval” (Schumann), “Papillons” 
(Schumann), “La Spectre de la Rose” (Berlioz), 
“Narcisse” (Tsherepnin), “Petrouchka” (Stravin- 
sky) and “Scheherazade” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). The 
stars of the company will be Vaslav Nijinski and 
Thamara Karsavina. Scenery and costumes are by 
Leon Bakst. Beside the four weeks’ season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the organization will 
make a tour, going as far West as Omaha and play- 
ing seasons in Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
The complete organization of two hundred members, 
including an orchestra of seventy and a large tech- 
nical staff will be taken along. 
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SAINT-SAENS DEPARTURE. 


Shakespeare’s remark concerning Cleopatra— 
that “age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety”—is out of copyright at present, and 
we are therefore free to use a plagiarized version of 
it and apply it to Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Biographical dictionaries tell us that the wonder- 
ful old composer was born in 1835. But no one 








IN AMERICA. 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF SAINT-SAENS 


seeing him in such a light hearted and happy mood 
as he appeared to be in last Saturday afternoon, 
when he boarded the steamer for France, could be- 
lieve that eighty years would ever sit so lightly on 
the shoulders of an incessantly busy man. Perhaps 
the thought of his beloved France had something 
to do with his buoyancy. He was engaged in an ani- 
mated talk with Ovide Musin and reminding him of 
a long standing friendship of forty years. They 
called each other ‘‘mon cher Ovide” and “mon cher 
Camille,’ and when they parted they embraced. 
Saint-Saéns again reminded the violinist that the 
last movement of his B minor concerto must not be 
played too fast—‘‘not nearly as fast as they gen- 
erally take it”—-or words to that effect in French. 

To Berthold Neuer, manager of the Knabe piano 
house in New York, Saint-Saéns had a profusion 
of thanks and expressions of gratitude for the tone 
and touch of the mignon grand. In vain did the 
New York representative protest that he had not 
made the piano and that the tone and touch were the 
product of the Baltimore factory. Saint-Saens, 
having no Baltimore factory on the dock to thank, 
thanked Berthold Neuer. 

Then the ubiquitous Musicat Courter represen- 
tative began his usual quest for information and 
unpacked “Did Monsieur Saint- 
Saéns like California? Did he find musical condi- 
tions promising? Was the Exposition Orchestra 
Did the trip agree with his health?” 


his camera. 


satisfactory ? 
To every question he had a ready and _ laconic 
answer. “Superbe,” “magnifique,” ‘“excellente,” 
“treated me like a king” (en roi). 

The light under the low roof of the dock was 
risky for photography, so the composer obligingly 
posed for the camera when he got on deck. 

Then “Ovide” called across the intervening water 
way to “Camilie” that the light was better on the 
upper deck. Saint-Saéns immediately ran up the 
stairs and took a position where the camera could 
catch him. But he moved so rapidly and incessantly 
that several of the pictures were blurred. We 
select what we consider to be the most satisfactory 
of the half dozen. It shows the famous composer 
for a moment in repose, with his expansive fore- 
head uncovered, and surrounded by the life boats, 
ventilators and cordage of the ocean liner, Rocham- 
beau, which is now in mid ocean. We have every 
reason to believe that this is the last photograph of 
Saint-Saéns taken in America, for as soon as the 


Musica Courier photographer thanked the veteran 
musician for his kindness he waved his hat, called 
out a final “au revoir” to his “cher Ovide,” and de- 
scended. He was seen no more. 

_ May the “ruffian Boreas” not “enrage the gentle 
Thetis” to the extent of making “the strong ribb’d 
bark through liquid mountains cut” to be made “a 
toast for Neptune”—as Shakespeare says in a 
Grecian play. In other words, we wish our distin- 
guished visitor “Bon voyage.” 

A list of the great and small composers Saint- 
Saéns has outlived would be too long for insertion 
here. Buta very short list will suffice for those who 
have passed the eighteenth mile stone. 

And Saint-Saéns is still going strong! 

India, China, Egypt, Italy, Russia, Germany, 
Spain, Algeria, England, the United States from 
coast to coast, have all been visited by Camille 
Saint-Saéns. And his melodies have traveled farther 
still. 





“THE LABORER IS WORTHY—” 


In the city of Bath (England, not Maine), there 
dwelt, to escape the heat and noise of unfashionable 
London, in the spring of 1780, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 
friends of Dr. Samuel Johnson, accompanied by 
their children. On Friday, April 28, Mrs. Thrale 
wrote as follows to Dr. Johnson, who had remained 
in London: “This evening we spend at a conc€rt. 
Poor Queeney’s (the eldest Thrale daughter) sore 
eyes have just released her: she had a long con- 
finement, and could neither read nor write, so my 
master (in which proper and respectful manner 
Mrs. Thrale refers to her husband) treated her very 
goodnaturedly with the visits of a young woman 
in this town, a taylor’s daughter, who professes 








DOCK WITH 


THE 
SAINT-SAENS ABOARD. 


STEAMSHIP ROCHAMBEAU LEAVING 





musick, and teaches so as to give six lessons a day 
to ladies, at five and threepence a lesson. Miss 
3urney says she is a great performer, and I respect 
the wench for getting her living so prettily; she is 
very modest and pretty mannered, and not seventeen 
years old.” 

It will interest piano teachers of today to compare 
the prices received in this year of Grace to those ob- 
tained by the “taylor’s daughter” in the fashionable 
watering place of Bath, A. D. 1780. Five and 
threepence a lesson, amounts to a trifle over $1.25 
and it must be remembered that five and three pence 
went further in buying food, clothes and lodgings 
in those days than it does now. Six lessons a day 
at that price, as we know after performing a rapid 
sum in mental arithmetic, amounts to $7.25 or about 
$45 a week. Provided the young woman was for- 
tunate enough to have six pupils every day, we do 
not wonder Mrs. Thraie wrote, “I respect the 
wench for getting her living so prettily.” 


” 





METROPOLITAN RUMORS. 


There are many other crops besides the corn crop, 
the growth of which is increased by a spell of hot 
weather, among them the rumor crop. 
hot wave seems to devote special attention to the 





The present 


affairs of the Metropolitan Opera Company. There 
came along an absurd rumor, which even found 











OVIDE MUSIN CALLING 


TO SAINT-SAENS. 
The face in the shadow is that of Auguste Mesnard, first bassoonist 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 





place in a certain New York publication, to the 
effect that Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Arturo Tos- 
canini would be detained in Italy the coming season, 
presumably on account of some connection with 
military affairs, and that the Metropolitan opera 
season would be under the temporary direction of 
one of the singers. 
father to the thought. 
absurd rumor without the slightest foundation in 
fact. 

On Wednesday of last week the daily papers 


Possibly somebody’s wish is 


At any rate, it is a most 


blossomed forth with a story that efforts were be- 
ing made to eliminate German opera from the stage 
of the Metropolitan next season. 
quotation from a letter received from John Brown, 


The following 


business comptroller of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will effectually dispose of this second hot 
weather dream: 

“The management will esteem it a favor if you 
will be kind enough to state through the columns of 
your paper that there is no foundation whatever in 
the report and that German opera will have next 
season the same place in the repertoire of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company as usual.” 


—@ 


CHICAGO TO HEAR STRAUSS OPERAS. 





It is announced that the Chicago Opera will pro 
duce two of Richard Strauss’ operas next season, 
“Elektra” 
Easton Maclennan, the American soprano of the 


and “Der Rosenkavalier.” Florence 
Berlin Royal and Hamburg operas, will appear in 
the title role of the former. 


“THE STORM WAS FINE.”’ 





Widor, the famous French organist and great 
champion of J. S. Bach, condemned a certain or- 
ganist’s cheap tempest effects by remarking that 
“the storm was fine. All it needed was a few 


flashes of genius.” 


A GERMAN NOVELTY PROMISED. 





The German “novelty” promised for the Metro- 
politan next season is an opera by Hermann Goetz, 
called the 
innocuous and innocent work, first produced at 
Mannheim in 1874. 


“Taming of the Shrew.” This is a most 
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ROUGET DE LISLE, 
HERO OF FRANCE. 


On Wednesday, July 14, the great patriotic holi- 
there passed into Paris, under the 
the Avenue Champs 
\lexander III, and across 


France, 

Triomphe, down 
Pont 
despread Esplanade to the Invalides, a grand, 
the 


, over the 


solemn procession. In it marched 
it of France, all the members of the French 
the president of Senate, president of the 

les Députés, and a huge throng of all the 
At the 


vs and doorways of those great hostelries in 


igh officials of the French state. 


Champs Elysées which today serve as hospitals, 
vounded soldiers stood at salute. Their comrades, 
vho thronged the great avenues to view the pro- 
cession, signified their respect in the same manner, 
while every civilian in the throng bared his head. 
dragoons, with burnished helmets and long horse- 
Behind marched the famous 


band of the Garde Republicaine. And then came 


In the van of the procession rode a detachment of 


hair plumes them 
that for which all this great procession had been or- 
ganized, a plain coffin, draped in the French tri- 
olor, borne upon a gun carriage which had seen 
service in the bloody days of the Revolution. 

[In this coffin reposed the remains of an amateur 
musician, who, when he died eighty years ago, had 
been quietly buried at Choisy-le-Roi, and whose long 
rest was disturbed only today by the whole nation 
of his fellow countrymen, who brought his simple 
coffin to rest within the walls of the same building 
which shelters the great stone sarcophagus of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

The name of this amateur musician was Rouget 
de Lisle. In April, 1792, in the French city of 
Strassburg, Marshall calling for 
French volunteers to join’ the army of the Rhine. 
One Dietrich, mayor of the city, chanced to com- 


Luckner was 


lain that the young volunteers had no patriotic 


a to sing as they went forth. Rouget de Lisle— 
by vocation captain of engineers, by avocation 
fiddler of popular tunes—heard this statement. He 
went to his lodgings that same evening—it was the 
24th of April—sat him down and wrote a set of 
patriotic verses; then got out the old fiddle and be- 
gan to squeak about on it until he had picked out 
and fitted together that most inspiring and martial 
of all great national tunes, “La Marseillaise.” The 
next day he took the manuscript to Dietrich’s house, 
where the composer and his friends joined in sing- 
ng this “Chant de guerre pour l’armée du Rhin.” 
Four days later it was played in Strassburg by the 
band of the Garde Nationale. A bandsman, much 


sent it to a friend, Mireur, professional singer of 


taken with the new melody, made a copy of it and 


Marseilles, who sang it on June 25—two months 
to the day after it had been sung for the first time 
at the great civic banquet tendered to 
Marseilles, the “blackbrowed 
as Carlyle calls them, who 


Strassburg 
men of 

: of fire,” 
hed off the next morning for boiling, seething, 
with its verses and stirring lilt 
On July 30 they entered Paris, still 
‘Marseillaise,” as it had been rechris- 

ind on August 10 they and all the population 
is, to whom they had taught it in the inter- 


ing Paris, 


n days, still chanted it, advancing to storm 
‘s. In something less than four months 
spontaneous, naive composition—show- 

lf in every line toe be the unpractised work 

dilettante and not the studied product of a 

had played an important 

the most important role, in starting 


composer 


way toward liberty which, though 

ny a bloody obstruction, at last cul- 

in the great, free, liberty loving nation 
we know today. 

wonder that in these times the thoughts of 

nce went back to that captain-fiddler who 


created the wonderful hymn which still, after nearly 
a century and a quarter, leads the sons of France 
on the battlefields. 

How happy the words of Carlyle, who calls the 
“Marseillaise” the “luckiest musical composition 
ever promulgated, the sound of which will make the 
blood tingle in men’s veins; and whole Armies and 
Assemblages will sing it with eyes weeping and 
burning, with hearts defiant of Death, Despot and 
Devil.” 


Qe 


PO TPOURRI D’ETE. 


While it may be true that New York is the musi- 
cal center of America, any one who thinks that the 
interest in music is not scattered about all over our 
great and noble country as plentifully as is flypaper 
this time of year, is mightily mistaken. Five clip- 
pings ventured on to our desk today, coming from 
cities as far apart as St. Paul, San Francisco, Indi- 
anapolis, Denver and Delhi, Texas, in each one of 
which some little grain of amusement was found, 
worthy the attention of our readers. 

For instance, in St. Paul, Louis Nash, park com- 
missioner, moved thereto perhaps by the example 
of Germany in establishing a “zone of war” all 
about Great Britain, and of Milwaukee, Wis., as to 
its park bandstands, proposes to establish a “zone 
of quiet” about all the bandstands of St. Paul. Dur- 
ing the time that band concerts are going, it will 
cost ten dollars or ten days to start or run an auto- 
mobile or a motorcycle, or even to blow a gentle 
warning blast. Park Commissioner Nash was up- 
held by all the city councilmen, who passed his or- 
dinance through its first reading. One of them 
wished to add an additional clause prohibiting the 
opening of peanuts by members of the crowd stand- 
ing in close proximity to the bandstand, claiming 
that the gentle rustle of peanut shells is a sad dis- 
turbance to the artistic soul deeply immersed in 
music. 

From San Francisco comes word that the first 
Japanese prima donna has just arrived in America 
to sing in grand opera, though just what company 
she is to associate with is not stated. “Mlle. Nobu 
Hara (this is the lady’s name and we are prepared 
to maintain that she is pure Japanese stock, has no 
Irish blood, and has not left off the ‘o’ before her 
last name) sings Wagner in German, Gounod in 
French, and Verdi in Italian, and she also sings in 
English. She is only twenty-two.” A good ex- 
cuse. Perhaps she will learn better later on. 

“Now she is coming to perfect her music, her lin- 
guistic accomplishments and her art”—before which 
implied compliment we beg to remove our hat and 
bow low on behalf of our fellow Americans. 

From Denver we listen to the words of Earle A. 
Johnson, instructor of music at the third district 
normal institute and leader of the choir of Grace 
Methodist Church, as reported in the Denver Post. 
Mr. Johnson indulges in the stereotyped deprecation 
of the tremendous hold which ragtime has upon the 
ear of Americans, and finishes thus: “There is no 
doubt that ragtime is having a definite influence on 
modern music. Perhaps it is a good influence. At 
any rate, the better sort of music is becoming syn- 
copated. The accompaniments to songs are gener- 
ally syncopated nowadays. We sing our latest 
church anthems and sacred solos to the accompani- 
ment of swinging, syncopated music. We have the 
ragtime wriggle in our bones, and we can’t get 
away from it.” At least we are glad to know that 
Mr. Johnson believes in having modern music in 
his church. Even this morning in the daily press 
we read of a pastor in Jersey who is starting a line 
of jitney busses for his parishioners, five cents or 
one nickel to and from church; twenty-five tickets 
for one dollar to orthodox parishioners. If the 
pastor indulges in high jinks, why should not the 
choirmaster follow his lead? Perhaps Mr. John- 
son does not know that there once existed a com- 


poser named Schumann whose works are extremely 
rich in examples of syncopation. 

Writing in the Indianapolis Ledger, Will Marion 
Cook, himself a negro and composer of a number of 
songs which have had considerable popularity, 
speaks of the project—or rather the idea, for there 
appears to be no such project actually in hand—of 
founding a large musical school for Afro-Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Cook says, “A school must and will be 
established, perhaps in Washington, D. C.; to head 
this school an eminent European composer and 
teacher secured (preferably a Russian), who, un- 
hindered by prejudice, will understand, appreciate 
and foster the peculiar musical genius of the Afro- 
American child.” We give the quotation as it 
stands, and should be obliged to Mr. Cook if he 
would let us know the reason for those three words 
within the parenthesis, “preferably a Russian.” 


The fifth clipping was cut from the Brooklyn 
Eagle and is entitled “Texas Musical Critique from 
the Delhi Bazoo.” Until we consulted the atlas we 
hardly believed in the existence of a city by the 
name of Delhi in Texas. We find, however, that 
there is such a municipality, boasting of thirty-seven 
inhabitants ; but, at the same time, we are still doubt- 
ful if there exists there a paper calling itself the 
Bazoo. However, we give the “critique” in full 
for what it is worth: 

Mildred Halsey gave a piano recital in her studio over 
the Kleinert meat market last evening. She had quite a 
crowd present to see how those St. Louis piano lessons 
had improved her. They found a great change in her. 
Miss Halsey wore a filmy dress, very stylish, high-heeled 
shoes and a gold-looking bangle in her hair that clinked 
when she shook her head. It was all new to Delhi and 
created much talk among the music lovers present. She 
played half a*dozen pieces by old German masters, better 
known in New York than here. She got her biggest rise, 
though, when she knocked out “Hitchie Koo,” for a tur- 
key trot that was enjoyed by everybody. Larson Keller, 
however, stepped on the trail of Mrs. Cyrus Perkins 
Walker, wife of the mayor. It was him and Constable 
Brown who rolled down the stairs. The trial comes up 
tomorrow. 


And now to finish, in contrast to the rude musical 
criticism of Texas, we reproduce part of an article 
which appeared in a New York daily paper a few 
days ago. It was published as a serious contribu- 
tion to musical literature, but if it were not for the 
facts that Delhi is so far from New York and that 
both articles appeared at about the same time, we 
would suspect that the Texan critic had succeeded 
in securing a job in the metropolis: 

When the Boston Symphony Orchestra was heard in 
San Francisco this year, the utmost enthusiasm resulted. 
One of the biggest factors in the success of this orches- 
tra is that every member, from the conductor to its hum- 
blest member, is a specialist who holds his position because 
of his ability to play just a little better than any one else 
—whether it is playing a violin or a trumpet or beating a 
drum—this verdict being secured through a severe com- 
petitive examination, 


In an orchestra such as the Boston Symphony there is 
no wasted effort. The bowing of the violins, the blowing 
of the wind instruments and the beating of the drums are 
according to set rules which practice has shown to be the 
best. 

Points of the compass make little difference as 
regards musical criticisms or opinions. People are 
the same this country over. Some, however, think 
they know more than others, and this is said with a 
full knowledge that New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton have musica! people who think they know more 
than others do, with a fair sprinkling of opinion- 
ated musicians in each of the towns referred to 
above, and Newark, N. J., making musical noises 
and claiming critical attention. 

Charles Lamb’s remark about the man who said 
he could write like Shakespeare “if he had a mind 
to” is equally applicable to the composers who think 
they are near peers of Beethoven and Wagner. “It 
is only the m-m-mind that is 1-l-l-lacking,” stam- 
mered the stuttering humorist. 
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HIGHLY STRUNG. 


It is a pity that sensitiveness to music cannot be 
distributed more or less equally among human be- 
ings. Some persons are too impressionable and 
others are too dense and insensitive. 





We learn from Richard Eastcott’s “Essays on 
Music,” published in 1793, that a friend of his was 
so affected by music of all kinds that for many 
years he had been obliged to leave the room when- 
ever music was begun. He tried to get the better 
of his feelings, as he feared to appear ridiculous in 
the opinion of his friends. But two experiments 
deterred him from making another, for he was 
seized with a convulsion in his jaw. At a concert 
in which Handel’s “Come, Ever Smiling Liberty,” 
was sung, his jaw convulsion was so pronounced 
that his friends were alarmed. 

Now, in our opinion, this is too much sensitive- 
ness for any one man to possess. Supposing, for 
instance, that it could be distributed among music 
critics. They need it. Probably the most of them 
would leave the room whenever a Handel air was 
to be sung, not because of jaw convulsion, but of 
throat parching. No doubt a manifestation of sen- 
sitiveness to music would alarm the friends of the 
critics. What a panic there would be if they fainted 
to music. 

A supersensitive music lover was induced to at- 
tend the opera and hear “Artaxerxes,” by Dr. Arne. 
Eastcott assures us that “he stood the overture 
with some difficulty, but the first song overcame 
him and he fell and lay senseless against the back 
of the box.” 

Would any of our critics stand an overture by 
Dr. Arne? We doubt it. If they fell and lay 
senseless against the back of the box no one would 
give them credit for sensitiveness to music. Their 
condition would be described not as spiritual, but as 
spirituous, and their fall would require more arnica 
than Arne. 

Eastcott says those fainting fits always left the 
patient stupid and inactive. It is perhaps fortunate, 
therefore, that the critics’ sensitiveness to music is 
not increased, for stupidity and inactivity require no 
additions. 

There was a gentleman of Devon who lost his 
reason and speech for an hour after hearing a trio 
by Lampugnani. In our opinion the name of the 
composer had a good deal to do with the collapse. 
No wonder the name and fame of Lampugnani have 
vanished. 

Mr. Burton, we are told, was so impressed with 
the Handel festival in Westminster Abbey that he 
expired from extreme agitation when the band 
played the overture of “Esther.” 

Eastcott does not tell us that Mr. Burton was con- 
nected with the famous brewer of Burton ales, but 
Mr. Burton may have connected himself with the 
brew. Surely it took more than the overture of 
“Esther” to bring him to his bier. We venture to 
assert that no Handel overture could kill any New 
York music critic, including the solemn scholars who 
perform that melancholy task for the Musica 
Courier. The man most likely to suffer would be 
the one who selected the overture for performance. 

An eminent Italian physician named Buretti said 
that music, “by repeated strokes and vibrations 
given to the nerves, fibres and animal spirits, may 
sometimes alleviate the sufferings of epileptics and 
lunatics.” We are glad to know of this fact, not 
that we have any personal use of it, but because 
some of the critics on other papers have been acting 
strangely for some time past, and we are gratified to 
learn that much music is forthcoming for the ap- 
proaching season. We want to see them cured, so 
that they can read the Musicat Courier intelli- 
gently. 

Martianus Capella avers that fevers were removed 
by song. We cannot accept that statement literally. 
We do not know whether the song itself or the pa- 


tient’s joy in the song worked the cure. If we 
could sift this to the bottom we might find that the 
patient was getting better anyhow and the nurse 
simply passed time by singing. 

It is said that Asclepiades cured deafness by the 
sound of the trumpet. If that is true, then a good 
deal of our modern orchestral music will keep a 
prospective deaf man’s ears busy. But it is unneces- 
sary to go back to mythology. We have evidences 
on all sides that some persons are far more sensitive 
to music than others are. What good does it do us 
to read that David’s harp performance cured Saul’s 
madness? Harp work today leaves some critics un- 
moved, even if it suggests the heavenly raptures of 
golden harps to good people. Z 


ERIN GO BRAGH! 


The New York Times of Tuesday, July 13, had a 
remarkable article entitled “Irish Republic Born in 
New York Harbor,” an account of some very fan- 
tastic ceremonies conducted by the “Secret Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Public Safety of the Pro- 
visional Government of the Irish Republic.” The 
Principal High Muck-a-muck was a certain Aleister 
Crowley ; and the most interesting statement in the 
article was this: “Aleister Crowley was displeased 
when the news of the ceremonies at Bedloe’s Island 
and of the formation of the committee came into 
the possession of The Times, and he declined to dis- 








cuss his plans and purposes.” 

Aleister Crowley, whom we personally know and 
admire, was always averse to publicity of any kind. 
So much so, that at one time he was accustomed to 
go through the streets of the Latin Quarter of 
Paris clad in a long Oriental coat, blue on the out- 
side and gold on the inside—just so that the people 
would be sure not to notice him and to ask who he 
was. We shall thrust a few more lines of distaste- 
ful publicity on Aleister Crowley by referring to an 
article which he once wrote in the English Review 
on “Art in America.” One whole paragraph of this 
article was devoted to music, as follows: 

“I do not know of anything, except MacDowell’s 
work, which even pretends to be ambitious or to 
have any real connection with anything beyond mu- 
sical comedy and dollars.” 

Not long after the appearance of this article we 
chanced to meet Crowley in Paris, and said unto 
him, “Crowley, to the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, your knowledge of music is about as extensive 
as the average Hottentot’s knowledge of Greek. 
Pray tell us where vou got that brilliant summing 
up of American music which appears in your 
article.” Crowley is an honest man, a pleasant man 
and a frank man. He replied unto us, “When I 
came to the music part of the article, I was quite 
lost ; I remembered the only American composer I 
had ever heard of was named MacDowell, and my 
stenographer said he was the only one she had ever 
heard of. So, as it was a unanimous vote, I wrote 
that paragraph.” 





Y 


DEFENDER OF BAND CONCERTS. 





Arthur F. Myers writes forcible if not elegant 
English, and is evidently a friend of band concerts 
with plenty of cocoanut shells and sandpaper in 
them. Here is a short letter from Mr. Myers 
which appeared in the New York World of July 15: 
To the Editor of the World: 

In your issue of the oth inst. I read a wheeze from 
“Two Yankees Good and True.” The music in Sunset 
Park did not suit them. Too bad. What do the gentlemen 
want for nothing? “America,” “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” etc., are grand old songs, but a change now and then 
won’t harm. Did the musicians make an effort to take up 
a collection? Possibly that was the reason of the Yankee 
gentlemen’s discontent. 

By the way, how did these captious gentlemen like the 
ozone in that particular park? Did the color of the grass 
suit them? Did the sparrows fly in the right direction? 

ArtTHuR F. Myers. 


EUROPEAN ATMOSPHERE. 


The summer holidays are with us again. What 
are we going to do with them? Some of us mil- 
lhonaires—that is to say, some of the millionaires 
we know, or know of, so to speak—would have been 
in the Black Forest, or on the top of Mont Blanc, 
or wandering in the Trossachs, or paddling in the 
Mediterranean, or exploring Egypt, or seeing the 
sights in Greece, or doing London, or Paris, or 
Vienna, if this inconvenient war had not happened 
at the wrong time. 
Bar Harbor, or Newport, or Atlantic City, or Ber- 
muda, or California, or Panama, or the Catskills. 


New we are compelled to go to 


And some of us sit and sigh and think of all the art 
atmosphere and other delicacies we might have had 
if the war had not kept us in America where the at- 
mosphere of art is popularly supposed to be at- 
tenuated or absent altogether. 

Some of us may wonder how so many great men 
of the past managed to write their great works when 
their respective countries were as badly off for ar- 
tistic environment and the atmosphere of culture as 
the U. S. A. How could Shake- 
speare write in his dismal and unsanitary London in 
1590? 
a summer holiday in Munich, Antwerp and the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. 
humdrum little Leipsic of two hundred years ago. 
He had no Roman season or Paris carnival to stim- 


is declared to be. 
He managed to get along somehow without 


Sach stuck to his post in 


ulate his fancy. Mozart may have secreted a little 
of the court atmosphere when he was a boy prodigy, 
though there was precious little artistic environment 
about his mature life, when he had to eat with the 
rich man’s servants in the kitchen and find his final 
resting place in an unnamed pauper’s grave. 

When Schubert could not get a hearing 
works and was literally starved to death at 
of thirty-one, he made no complaint about 
an atmosphere of art. 


for his 
the age 


lacking 


3eethoven’s cheap boarding houses were not re- 
ported to be signally supplied with that rarefied at- 
mosphere in which the nostrils of genius are sup- 
posed to dilate. 

Of course we know it is very pleasant to visit the 
great cities of Europe and the famous lands of his- 
tory. But we deny that these delights are absolutely 
necessary to a’ musical artist. 

We have met many a European artist who is just 
as delighted with a trip to America as many Amer- 
icans are with a voyage to Europe. 

Most of the 
change of scene. 
all over the world. 

Very, very few composers can be a globe trotter 
and a famous musician like Saint-Saéns. It is not 
his traveling, however, that has made him what 


had little 
Many insignificant musicians roam 
What good does it do them? 


great composers very 


he is. 


“RAHAB”’ BY VON FRANKENSTEIN. 


the 





Klemens, von Frankenstein, intendant of 
Munich Royal Opera, has completed an opera en- 
titled, “Rahab,” which has been accepted for per- 
formance by Director Gregor, of the Vienna Royal 
Opera. It is probable that Julius Bittner’s new one 
act work, called “Das hdllisch Gold,” will be pro- 
duced at the same time. It is evident that the real 
German composers must be very busy defending 
their country when an important opera house like 
that of Vienna accepts for production the works of 
two men who, to give them the utmost credit, can 
at best be described only as somewhat advanced 
dilettantes in the art of music. The works of Bitt- 
ner which have already appeared have thoroughly 
demonstrated the absolute unimportance of every- 
thing he has to say. Compositions by von Franken- 
stein which have come to our notice have been pleas- 
ing and correct, but quite harmless. 


We note with satisfaction that the London Music 
Student for July 20 is to be devoted to the life and 
works of our great American composer, Edward A. 
MacDowell. 
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PLACES IN THE SUN. 


: Hardly a week passes but someone tells that the 
tmopheric disturbances and climatic vagaries of 
15 this season’s weather are caused by the high ex- 
ves on the battle fronts of Europe. 
We take a more modest view of the importance 
man and all his works. 
als When we recall the statement of an eminent 


English engineer, that every man, woman and child 
entire world could stand comfortably on the 

little isle of Wight off the south coast of Eng- 

we canot believe that a small portion of these 





Ee human insects, even ten million of them, can in- 

Ie the clouds in the heavens and the mighty 
that sweep from pole to pole. 

2 David of Israel had an insignificant amount 

= f the knowledge we possess today, but even he ob- 

x rved the smallness of man compared with the 

iZ moon and the stars and the heavens which the Lord 


1 
nec 


re \ reastic treatment of the same theme is to be 
oe ind in Voltaire’s “Micromegas.” 


The visitor from the star Sirius would find much 


= use for roars of inextinguishable laughter if he 
Pe ard that a denizen of this little pill of mud, the 
nes ° . a“ c . 
Sate earth, had upset the climate with the puffs of his 
uuny military guns. 
] Scientists tell us that the sun is experiencing one 
{ f his period disturbances, and that all this eruption 
oe molten rock and outbreak of sun spots would 
; ve occurred even if our earth had no inhabitants 
Ss, and was a ball of chilled stone or glittering ice. 
te [he spots on the sun are not the result of any man’s 
ey ttempt to win a place there. The winds and tem- 
are not caused by bombs or submarines or 
te ges at the Metropolitan Opera House. Nor are 
en the generous rains traceable to prize operas in Cali- 
and a migration of musicians from Europe to 
Ve eri 
ate We must get rid of our conceit and self im- 
portance and learn that our control of winds and 
ars waves is not yet recognized by the forces of nature. 
a: Like the old lady on the Atlantic liner, we must 
take the weather just as it comes because we have 
10 almanac to regulate it. 
HOW TO WRITE AN OPERA. 
5 Somewhere between Maine and California there 
= must be hidden, even at this very moment, some 
ae young man who burns with ambition to write a mu- 
mel sical comedy. We can give no potent reasons for 
i holding this belief, nor can we pile up great argu- 
i ments to convince our readers that such a man ex- 
- “i ist Perhaps it is only the intuition of genius that 
eee mpts us to plunge so recklessly into a sea of 
s: uncertainty Nevertheless we feel that there is a 
a. youth who longs to step into the shoes of Sullivan 
or wear the mantle of Offenbach. We beg of him 
4 to read a book called “Hoffman’s Chance.” It is a 
novel by an Englishman named William Caine, who 
% had 1 good deal of experience as a stage writer 
Le al n opera book maker. He knows what he is 
~ writing 2bout, and in this musical novel of his he 
we | lescribed vividly and with the most perfect 
= ccul all the details of constructing a plot, mak- 
a verses, composing music, orchestrating, rehears- 
te managerial troubles and vexations, interrup- 
Se d distractions by lady friends, performance, 
Cita re and debts. 
fied Gs book is absolutely true to stage life and is 
“ ba an unexaggerated picture of the beginning, middle 
: : ( f ninety-nine per cent. of musical come- 
> lic Of course there is a love story and plenty of 
a5 : humor in the book apart from the music. But these 
= os are the stock in trade of the novelist and need 
In us now. 
} the musical part of the book that claims our 


s ttention and our respect, for the author, unlike 





most novelists, does not misuse musical terms. He 
does not make his young woman play Palestrina 
masses on mandolins, or his heroes sigh out their 
souls in Chopin romances with murmuring arpeg- 
gios on the tuba. 

This is how William Caine describes the progress 
of the first act of the opera which Hoffman thought 
was to be his chance for fame and fortune: 

But the house was not pleased. Things had taken a 
wrong turn. , , , The excellent impression which the 
overture and the stage picture had produced had vanished, 
and its place had been taken by a conviction that the 
piece was going to be just one other wild-cat musical com- 
edy gamble, one of those unsubstantial ventures, two or 
three of which every year offer themselves as victims of 
London’s contemptuous neglect. It seemed to be the same 
old story. A syndicate with a few thousands and a cheap 
play and a lot of hope; a cast, got together anyhow, to 
unknown cheap people, and one good but out-of-date come- 
dian; a theatre that had never had a run; and a pretty 
fool, with somebody to put in some money for her and in- 
sist that she shall get a show. The house was tired of this 
sort of thing: it had had too much of it. It was time 
something was done to show these people that the public 
wasn’t taking any more of it. 

Need we quote more? Is not this dismal picture 
true to life? Those of us who have eaten of the 
dry bread of criticism and drunk the salt water of 
musical journalism for many years know that the 
book is true. 


mansion oeptnain 


A SONG OF BOOSE, 
NOT BOOSEY’S. 





Jacob Jordaens was a Flemish painter who lived 
very happily in Antwerp during the eighty years 
between his birth in 1593 and his demise in 1673. 





His pictures are, for the most part, village scenes, 
popular festivities, butcher shops, and cattle. But 
one of his well known canvases depicts an absurd 
house concert in which a hoglike man, a cowlike 
woman, two fatted calves in the shape of children 
and other animals are gathered round a table load 
of cheese, beer and spirits. 

The youngsters play an oboe and a flageolet, a 
sturdy youth with the bulging cheeks of A¢olus in- 
flates the bagpipes, an old man beilows, and an an- 
cient dame is doing her vocal best to rival the dog 
that howls his misery unattended. Even a parrot 
contributes his brassy squawk to the conglomerated 
din, remarking in Dutch, no doubt, that Polyphony 
requires the usual cracker. The skull in the niche 
It has no ears to hear the riot 
or eyes to behold the tulip, the pride of the Nether- 
lands, which opens its beauties before the eyeless 
sockets of the death’s head. 


alone keeps silence. 


What a concert! Such music ought to cause an 
attack of indigestion all around, even if the cheese 
and Holland gin are ineffective. The picture now 
hangs in the Dresden Gallery, Room J, No. 1014, 
and it is often called, “As the Old Sing, so the 
Young Twitter.” 

Is it necessary to add that Jordaens intended this 
to be taken humorously ? 


Otto L. Fischer and Harry-Evans 
Tour Rapidly Booking. 


This popular joint recital company is engaged for five re- 
citals in Texas, 

iris Pendleton has just left Texas, where he has ar- 
ranged for Otto L. Fischer, the American pianist and com- 
poser, and Harry Evans, the London basso-cantante, to 
give joint recitals at Fort Worth, Tex., at Fairmont Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Tex., at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., at Waco, Tex., at San Antonio, Tex., 
and at Marshall, Tex. Altogether, on his last trip to that 
State, Mr, Pendleton made contracts for thirty-one recitals 
to be given in Texas this coming winter. This includes 
engagements for Harold Bauer, the pianist; Pablo Casals, 
the cellist; Maude Powell, violinist; Giuseppe Fabbrini, 
Italian pianist ; Marguerite Dunlap, the American contralto; 
Otto L. Fischer, pianist, and Harry Evans, basso, in joint 
recital, and the Flonzaley Quartet. 





St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Is to 
Play Shakespearean Music. 


At the suggestion of the Drama League of America, of 
which Percival Chubb, of St. Louis, is the president, the 
St. Louis Symphony Society, at its last meeting, decided 
to give an entire program of music inspired by the works 
of Shakespeare, at its final concerts to be given on March 
17 and 18, 1916. Anna Case, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist at these concerts and the entire program, both or- 
chestral and vocal numbers, will be selected from the large 
list of music which has been inspired by the works of the 
Stratford-on-Avon bard. 

This is said to be the first symphony orchestra that has 
adopted the suggestion of the Drama League. This is 
one of the things it is doing to insure the proper celebra- 
tion of the Shakespeare tercentenary, which comes next 
year. 





Frieda Hempel Arrives in Europe Safely. 


Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has cabled to the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau that she arrived safely in Copenhagen. She was to 
depart immediately for Germany to visit her father, who is 
seriously ill. Miss Hempel expects to return to America 
about the middle of September in order to make a long 
tour under the management of the Wolfsohn Bureau be- 
fore the opening of the opera season. This tour will take 
her as far as St. Paul, Minn. 








A Mme. de Phillippe Appreciation. 





Dora de Phillippe, soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, because she feels that she can best reach her nu- 
merous friends through the Musicat Courier, wishes 
through these columns to express her sincerest thanks to 
her various friends, who have so kindly shown their sym- 
pathy in her recent great sorrow and loss—the death of 
her father, 





Opera Singers at Schroon Lake. 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, Margarete Matzenauer, Ot- 
to Goritz, Carl Braun and Mrs. Braun, Mme. Ober and 
Herman Weil are summering at Schroon Lake, N, Y. 
Thus far fishing seems to have been their most exciting 
interest. Sidney A. Baldwin, the organist and accompan- 
ist, is also a member of the colony. 





Carrie Hirschman in the Berkshires. 


Carrie Hirschman, the pianist, who has had a busy sea- 
son, will spend the remainder of the summer in the Berk- 
shires. She will go to Williamstown and Stockbridge, 
where she will rest up for the coming season. 








Felice Lyne in Long Auto Tour 





Felice Lyne, the soprano, under the management of the 
Booking and Promoting Corporation, is completing an auto 
tour from San Francisco to Kansas City, where she is 
scheduled to appear. 





Carrie Bridewell to Sing at Greenwich. 





Carrie Bridewell, the gifted contralto, will sing at a 
concert at Greenwich, Conn., this afternoon, July 2. 





*“Why do old maids like to go to church?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Because of the hymns.”—New York Evening World. 
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The Blochs at Millbrook. 


Alexander Bloch and Mrs. Bloch are giving a series of 
concerts in Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y. It would 





TRE 


) 





ALEXANDER BLOCH ENJOYING HIMSELF. 


appear from the accompanying snapshot of the violinist 
that the pianist was the one behind the camera. 





Harold Henry’s Plans. 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, will give a recital 
in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, Thursday evening, 
July 22, for the benefit of the University Settlement. This 
will be the last appearance of Mr. Henry in Chicago for 
several months, as he will leave immediately after the re- 
cital for Peterboro, N, H., where he has been engaged to 
play the concerto in D minor by MacDowell at the Mac- 
Dowell festival. 

Following the MacDowell festival the pianist will tour 
New England, after which he will visit the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. While on the Pacific Coast Mr. Henry will 
give a series of piano recitals in the leading cities of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. Heretofore the New 
York appearances of Mr. Henry have been limited to one 
each season. Such widespread interest in his playing has 
been aroused within the confines of Greater New York 
that he will give a series of four recitals in Aeolian Hall 
during 1915-16. 








Julia Allen in Vermont. 


Julia Allen, soprano, is spending part of the summer in 
Vermont, whither she went the early part of the month to 
give a recital before a ladies’ musical club in St. Johns- 
bury. Some time in August, Miss Allen will go to her 
country home near Binghamton, N. Y. There she proposes 
to spend her time in the preparation of her autumn recital 
programs, the date of which will be announced later. 

Miss Allen, who is another singer whom the war abroad 
caused to return to her native land, will be heard in vari- 
ous sections of the United States this coming season. As 
assisting artist on the Caruso tour of some years ago, 
Miss Allen won the cordial recognition of all who heard 
her, and this success promises to be duplicated this coming 





winter. 





Two Songs By Camilieri. 


L. Camilieri has recently had two songs published by 
the Devin-Adair Company, New York, which are deserving 
of the attention of all those who sing. The words of both 
songs are by Hugh Francis Blunt, who is evidently a mas- 
ter of short lyrics suitable for songs. 

The names of the songs are: “The Mother’s Quest” and 
“To Mary.” They are both melodious, very vocal, and the 
accompaniments are very simple as well as effective. These 
songs should have considerable vogue among teachers, to 
whom their tunefulness and“pleasing harmony will be wel- 
come. “To Mary” is published in two forms, one of which 
has an accompaniment for piano, and the other for organ. 








Bruno Huhn’s New Prelude in C for Piano. 


G. Schirmer has just issued a new prelude in C for the 
piano, composed by Bruno Huhn. The new prelude is 
solidly written in good counterpoint, which is occasionally 
inverted with excellent effect. The spirit of the work is 











genial and thoroughly in keeping with the modernized 
scholastic style of the work. Bruno Huhn has cleverly 
modulated from the dominant seventh of B to the original 
tonality of C- when the first theme reappears. It is a work 
that will wear well. 


CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS TO HAVE ADVICE 
OF DR. ERNST KUNWALD. 


Conductor of Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Engaged by Su- 
perintendent of Schools to Act in an Advisory Capacity 
to Several School Organizations—Will Give Advice 
as to the Work to Be Taken Up, Practical Hints 
as to Practice of Chosen Compositions and 
Lectures on Same—Current Notes 





Cincinnati, Ohio; July 17, 1915. 

A movement which will give the educational side of the 
work of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra a still deeper 
significance has been decided upon by Superintendent of 
Schools Condon. At the same time it will serve once 
more to show that as far as the advancement of things 
musical is concerned Cincinnati is in the very front ranks. 
Superintendent Condon has engaged Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, to act in 
an advisory capacity to the several orchestra organizations 
of the city’s high schools. He work will consist of advising 
as to the work to be taken up, in giving practical hints as 
to the practice of chosen compositions, and also in lectur- 
ing upon the same. At the same time members of these 
high school orchestras will be given the privilege of at- 
tending final rehearsals of the symphony body in order to 
see the practical application of the principles touched upon 
by Dr. Kunwald in the course of the lectures. So far the 
work of the school orchestras has been a matter of some 
pride in Cincinnati, but it has been realized that although 
the present instructors have given the best they were capa- 
ble of, a still higher standard should be attained in a city 
enjoying the splendid reputation in a musical way that 
Cincinnati does. 

Dr. Kunwald is said to be extremely enthusiastic as to 
his new duties and there is every reason to believe that the 
new scheme will work out successfully and redound to 
the benefit of all those concerned. At all events, Cincin- 
nati is to be considered very fortunate in having among 
its residents a man of the fine musical experience and 
knowledge of Dr. Kunwald, to say nothing of his well 
established reputation on two continents. Also the fact 
that this man is always willing to give liberally of his val- 
uable time for the benefit of the community is to be con- 
sidered a matter of congratulation. 

THE VACATION SEASON. 


Little by little the several well known musical instructors 
of the city are making themselves scarce around this sec- 
tion of the country in order to enter upon their well de- 
served period of summer recreation in spots more likely 
to be visited by occasional cooling breezes. Most of those 
who have not already hied themselves elsewhere will do so 
before long. Of the College of Music faculty Albino 
Gorno is spending the summer on Long Island, while his 
brother, Romeo, although still teaching, will take a 
short trip some time in August. Louis Victor Saar, 
who is now at Oakland, Wis., will shortly leave there for 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Frederick J. Hoffman is also 
among those who are still teaching, but is expecting to 
leave on a fishing trip shortly, whereas Lino Mattioli again 
will visit Mt. Clemens, and Hans Schroeder has just left 
for an extended tour of Kentucky in his auto. Lillian 
Arkell Rixford again will spend her summer at Goderich, 
Ontario. Emil Heerman has taken a place in the country 
near New Paris, Ohio, and from there is making numerous 
trips in his car. Mr. Gantvoort, the manager of the insti- 
tution, in addition to supervising the genéral affairs of the 
school, has also taken a special class for teachers of public 
school music who have come from various sections of the 
country for review work. Walter Gilewicz, the popular 
addition to the performing members of the faculty, has 
decided that Cincinnati will be just as good a place to 
prepare for his extensive concert engagements of the com- 
ing season as any other. Mr. Gilewicz has made a fine 
reputation for himself during the past year as an earnest 
and highly gifted pianist and teacher, and, in spite of his 
short residence in the city, is considered as being in the 
very front ranks among his colleagues. 

CLASSES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

The spacious grounds of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music stood that institution in good stead during the past 
week when the heat wave took possession of the Ohio 
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Valley, and as many classes as possible were arranged for 
the open air. Edgar Stillman Kelley inaugurated this de- 
lightful innovation with a round table discussion, held 
on July 13. Two hundred teachers were present and Mr. 
Kelley was kept busy elucidating and advising in regard 
to difficulties which beset the path of the musical peda- 
gogue. These round table discussions are among the finest 
features of the conservatory summer course. 


CINCINNATI CoNSERVATORY SUMMER CONCERTS. 


Wilhelm Kraupner paid his obligation to the series of 
summer concerts in progress at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music in his weli known efficient manner during 
the evening of July 7. Mr. Kraupner’s summer concerts 
have for more than a dozen years been one of the disiin- 
guished features at the conservatory. His program on this 
occasion was chosen with delightful judgment. He 
just as happy in his interpretations as in the arrangement 
of his program and won the enthusiastic plaudits of his 
hearers, who forced him to respond with a liberal number 


was 


of encores. 
PERSONAL MENTION 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley will join the Mac 
Dowell colony at Peterboro, N. H., soon, to remain for 
the rest of the summer season. Frederick Shailer Evans 
is bent upon an extended motor trip through New England 
in the company of his parents, whom he joined in New 
York recently. Dr. Fery Lulek is on a hunting trip in 
the Far West, his headquarters being at Buffalo, Wyo. 
Marcian Thalberg is engaged upon a tour of the Great 
Lakes, while Bernard Sturm a few days ago left here for 
a motor trip to Petosky, Mich., where he will spend some 
time. CINCINNATUS. 





Mme. Genovese Is Resting in Allenhurst. 





Nana Genovese, the soprano, is spending the summer at 
Allenhurst, N. J. Early in the fall she will begin her tour 








NINA GENOVESE AT ALLENHURST, N. J. 


in New England under the management of Annie Fried- 
berg. 








EMMY DESTINN 


Personal Representative: Ottokar Bartik, 370 lexington Ave., New York 
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WILLIAM TENOR 
Soloist 
Worcester 
Festival 
Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place New York 








FRANCES NASH Pianist 


Management: EVELYN HOPPER, 2589 Spaulding St. Omaha, Neb. 








Theodore von Hemert 


Lieder Singer 


ADELADE GE SCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Seience and The Art of Singing 
817 CARNEGIE HALL TEL. 1350 COLUMBUS 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1915-16. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction M. H. HANSON. 
437 Fifth Ave., New Yor! 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Address Summer Months 
WHITNEY POINT - NEW YORK 


VIVIAN GOSNELL 


BASS BARITONE 


Ainong the few English-speaking singers who really understand the 
art of Lreder singing, Mr. Vivian Gosnell deserves to take a high rank. 
—London Globe. 
FIRST AMERICAN SEASON 1915-16 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


Leading Soprano 


in Le Scala, Miian, San Carlo, Naples, 
Florence, Paris and Havana Opera Houses. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. City 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 





























Exclusive Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 


WILLIAM 
WADE 


soe NOHAW 


Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally. Residence: Hotel Ansonia, New York 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements 
already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 











Management: MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Avenue New York 

















FIRST AMERICAN TOUR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1915 
Management: Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, WN. Y. 


sas = SULLI 


Musical Director of the Labor TempI- 
Choir, New York. 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, Metro 
politan Opera House Building, 
New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


(ALFREDO MARTIN®, Assistant) 

















NEW JERSEY ASSUMES PROMINENT POSITION AMONG 
THE LEADING MUSICAL STATES OF THE UNION. 





Although Handicapped by Their Close Proximity to New York, New Jersey Cities Plan Innova- 
tions for Coming Season. 


No longer is New Jersey to lag behind the other States 
of the Union when it comes to questions of a musical na- 
ture. For many years she has kept pace with the greatest 
commercial centers of this country and for wealth and so- 
cial honors she is- well able to hold her own with any 
other section of territory of like or even larger size. 

In music, however, she has not figured so prominently in 
bygone years, although many of this country’s great. musi- 
cians have been born within her borders or have won 
added distinction at the hands of her loyal supporters. 

Recently the music lovers have come to realize that New 
Jersey can attain an equally high position in music, art 
and literature as well as in manufactures and various other 
industries. During the past three years a great deal of 
stress has been laid upon the need of more educational in- 
stitutions, libraries, museums and most of all concerts and 
affairs of a musical nature. 

For thirteen years Paterson has had a music festival, and 
this coming season Tren‘on will celebrate its fourth. New- 
ark held its initial series of concerts last May and within 
another year Jersey City will also inaugurate its first fes- 
tival, The number of concerts given each season in these 
New Jersey cities is by no means small, but nationally this 
State has never attained the prominence it rightfully de- 
serves. ? 

All over the United States there seems to be just at this 
time a feeling of restlessness in musical affairs. Either the 
geiieral public throughout the country is awakening to the 
fact that music is an essential factor in daily life both as a 
means of education and as a source of entertainment, or a 
new generation has taken the reins in hand and is endeav- 
oring to ride past old habits and forms with a whip of en- 
thusiasm and with spurs of ambition. 

The writer prefers to believe it is both. The buoyancy 
of youth, the audaciousness of power, and the visions of a 
future have combined in creating a new desire to push 
forward, Conditions, too, have changed, and years of te- 
dious labor have developed a larger and more fertile field 
for the musical industry. 

Watchful readers will recall the growth of the concert 
and festival, particularly in the West, during the past sea- 
son, That the supply is not greater than the demand is 
evidenced in the financial statements issued by the different 
organizations and in the attendance recorded on each oc- 
casion, The reason for a deficit when such a case has been 
registered has usually been the extravagance in the taste 
of the promoters; too costly artists and less attention to 
the details is excuse enough for a shortage. There is ever 
a growing demand for good music and this demand must 
be supplied; not, however, by a cheap or an expensive 
grade of talent or by neglecting or overpaying the cost of 
production, but by the medium priced artists and by favor- 
ing house details with particular attention. 

MusicaL ExTRAVAGANCE. 

So often one forgets that it is the little expenses, trifling 
expenditures one heaped upon another, that help to make 
the deficit, The promoter watches with careful eye the 
cost of the artists and the auditorium, and such big gen- 
eral expenses as advertising, publicity, decorations, and or- 
chestra. Sometimes, however, he forgets the postage 
stamps, the telegrams, the stenographers, the salaried 
clerks, the ticket sellers, the ushers, the special policemen, 
and the thousand and one details so essential. 

So much unnecessary money is spent on things not of 
the utmost importance and spent almost without thought, 
so small are they. Yet it is these items that accumulate 
and enlarge the expense list. It never pays to slight the 
details, however, for to offer a concert with unfavorable 
surroundings is little different from supplying soloists far 
below the recognized standard. How often a man spends 
his five cents, ten cents or a quarter for a cigar, two or 
three pennies a day for his newspapers, a dime for his 
shine, to say nothing of a tip here and carfare there and 
other trifling expenses ignored in his general expenses so 
small are they; yet, were he to keep account of them all, 
add them up, perhaps he would be astonished at the total. 

Thus in the concert business so many unnecessary pen- 
nies are spent on the business end, which if applied to the 
artistic side would offer better inducements to the artists 
and would better satisfy the audience. 

A Nove, SCHEME. 

A splendid way of reducing the expenses of a concert 
or series of concerts is to combine with other organizations 
in the securing of talent and in the paying of the larger 


expenses. In other words, make it a wholesale instead of 
a retail business. Buy in quantity and save money. The 
managers are better satisfied, the artists secure more en- 
gagements, the public gets more for its money, and the 
local management reduces the expense, making a profit 
more certain. 

This idea, while not néw, is being tried in New Jersey 
in connection with the New Jersey Tri-City Music Festival 
which is to be given next season. Newark, Paterson and 
Jersey City have combined in order to reduce the expenses 
proportionally, By engaging the artists for three concerts 
the cost pro rata is much smaller; the printing for three 
cities instead of one is not half so dear, and by this plan 
everybody profits. ‘ 

ANOTHER INNOVATION. 


A scheme which may be tried this next season in New- 
ark, and which, if carried out, ought to be accomplished 
with great success, involves the students in the higher 
grades of the grammar schools as well as in the high 
schools. 

It is customary to instruct the students in each class so 
many times a month in singing. While Newark has a 
supervisor of music most capable and thoroughly con- 
versant with the laws and principles which govern the art 
of vocal production, most of the teachers in the various 
schools throughout the country are not prepared to in- 
struct the pupils as they should. The training the pupils 
acquire by this method is of little value and time is lost 
in an endeavor to teach them in this fashion. 

Now that Newark has a festival chorus which rehearses 
each week under the direction of an experienced and 
capable conductor, who makes it his business to train 
choral bodies, an effort is to be made to induce the Board 
of Education to offer points of credit to the students who 
enlist in this choral organization. The time devoted to 
singing in the class room will then be saved, and the train- 
ing that the student thus receives will be of real value. 

By this method of procedure the Board of Education is 
not only stimulating the desire for good music, but is 
offering a musical education to the student which he or 
she could never obtain otherwise without great expense. 
The music lovers of the city are given the opportunity 
once or twice a year to hear a large chorus of local sing- 
ers, a music festival is made possible, artists can be 
brought to the city and business in general is benefited. It 
is the business man who, through his taxes, supports the 
Board of Education and thus maintains the grammar and 
high schools of the city; so it is the business man who 
also enjoys the entertainment such a chorus offers and 
who in part realizes the profits that an undertaking of this 
kind must necessarily furnish. 

Either by making it optional or by making it compulsory, 
the Board of Education in any city can accomplish a great 
deal of good by adopting a system of this kind. 

There are lots of ideas to be tried out in New Jersey 
this coming season, and it would not be a bad idea if other 
States followed its activities closely and made use of some 
of the schemes the music lovers there believe will prove 
successful. T. W. ALLEN, 





Toronto Mendelssohn Choir Plans. 


Toronto, July 18, 191s. 

The plans of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir have not 
yet been completed for the coming season, but the scheme 
will doubtless embody five concerts of the usual compre- 
hensive nature, including extended and a capella composi- 
tions. Among extended works will be a revival of Gabriel 
Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade.” Dr, A. S. Vogt is at 
present organizing the Auxiliary Chorus, in the training 
of which he again will have associated with him A. L. E. 
Davies, who cooperated so successfully in 1011 in the 
magnificent performances of Pierne’s master work, then 
given in Toronto. Further details regarding these con- 
certs will be announced in a short time, 








Joseph Urban Removes to New York. 





Joseph Urban, whose splendid decorative work for the 
Boston Opera Company made a name for him in American 
operatic and theatrical circles, has decided to move his 
studio to New York, where he will continue theatrical 
work and will also take up the business of a general decor- 
ator, 
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Re-engaged for Fourth Season with 
Chicago Grand Opera Company 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., Address MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Ave., New York 





Available Entire 
Season for Concerts 
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GERALDINE FARRAR “DOING” A SCENE FROM “CARMEN” FOR THE “MOVIES.” 


Teaching Geraldine Farrar to 
Act in the “ Movies.” 





This is a photograph of Geraldine Farrar taken at the 
studios of the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, at 
Hollywood, Cal., where Miss Farrar is spending the sum- 
mer acting in motion picture productions of “Carmen” and 


other plays. The fair Metropolitan Opera Company so- 
prano is pictured here in the costume of Carmen. Cecil 
B. DeMille, of the American theatrical family of that 
name, who is director general of the Lasky Company, is 
explaining a scene to Miss Farrar and the other players, 
including Pedro de Cordoba, formerly a member of the 
New Theatre, New York, Anita King and Ernest Joy. 





More Successes of Marion Green 
with Minneapolis Orchestra. 





“Marion Green, baritone, quite set the audience on fire, 
his rich baritone is without a hint of throatiness, but is 
powerful, smooth ang) flexible enough to make the singing 
of the ‘Don’t Ceare’:type of song a delight. Ben John- 
son’s toast (his secagd encore), ‘Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,’ with ofchestral accompaniment, was a per- 
fect gem.”—Hutchison (Kan.) Gazette, May 2, I915. 

“Marion Green was even better than the previous night 
and sang beautifully the ‘Vision Fugitive’ from ‘Herodiade’ 
and gave as an encore ‘Don’t Ceare,’ by Carpenter.”—La 
Fayette (Ind.) Journal, May 20, 1915. y 





“Marion Green has sung here before and has many ad- 
mirers of his good singing. His voice is a mellow rich, 
yet resonant bass, at all times pleasing in quality, and he 
sings with ease and authority.”"—Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
May 24, 1915. 





“Marion Green is possessed of a wonderful baritone 
voice, rich in its quality and of much power. He sang the 
many solos of the oratorio (‘Messiah’) in a manner which 
brought thunderous applause from the audience.”—Lacrosse 
Leader-Press, April 20, 1915. 





“In Marion Green, the bass-baritone of the afternoon, 
one found an artist of merit. He was heard to excellent 
advantage in the aria from ‘The Seasons.’ Since his last 
visit to Des Moines, Mr. Green has greatly improved. His 
voice then was most pleasing, but it has grown in beauty 
and strength.”*-Des Moines (lJa.) Register and Leader, 
April 22, 1915. 





“Mr. Green sang an aria from ‘The Seasons,’ by Haydn, 
and was given an ovation.”—Belle McCormick in Grand 
Rapids News, May 14, 1915. 





“Marion Green exhibited a well trained baritone, pure 
and full, of untisually rich tone. In responding with an 
encore to the aria ‘Vision Fugitive’ he sang with fine orig- 
inality, one of Carpenter’s great songs, ‘Don't Ceare.’ He 
is an adept at interpreting these songs.”—Topeka (Kans.) 
Capitol, April 27, 1915. 

“ |. , the splendid vocal solo by Marion Green, bari- 
tone, who possesses a wonderfully deep and pleasing voice.” 
—Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 5, 1915. 





“Marion Green, who is a favorite here, gave much pleas- 
ure by his rendering of the aria from “The Seasons.’ His 





rich, elastic voice with its mellow quality and his faultless 
delivery found this aria particularly adaptable and the 
song was rendered with the proper noble spirit. An encore 
was given.”—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, May 14, 1915. 





“Marion Green, the baritone, is a singer of exceptional 
ability ; his singing was most enthusiastically received and 
he was compelled to respond to two encores.”—Ft. Scott 
(Kan.) Republican, May 4, 1915. 





“Marion Green, baritone, was another unexpected solo- 
ist, and his singing of the wonderful aria from ‘Herodiade’ 
took his audience by storm. He was compelled to add an 
encore.”—Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune, June 6, 1915. 





The Laugh on Mike 


Mike Selwyn, manager of “Twin Beds,” at the Harris, 
was asked by a waiter for a pass to a theatre. 

“How'd you like to go to the Opera?” asked Mike, with 
the full knowledge of the fact that the Opera ‘House is 
closed. 

“Oh, fine!” replied the waiter. 

Mike wrote on a slip of paper: “Pass two—Good seats. 
Mike Selwyn.” This he gave to the waiter. A few days 
later they met on the street. 

“Did you go to the opera?” asked Mike. 

“No. It wasn’t open,” replied the waiter. “But the pass 
worked all right. I used it in ‘Twin Beds.’”—New York 
Evening World. 








A New System of Harmony. 





A lecture which promises to be of more than passing in- 
terest will be delivered this afternoon (Wednesday) at 
4:30 o'clock, at Columbia University, New York. The 
subject is to be a new system of harmony, and the expound- 
er of it is none other than Eduardo Gariel, director at 
the Conservatory of Music at the City of Mexico. Any 
one who imagines that Mexicans do nothing but quarrel 
and fight would do well to attend this lecture and hear the 
original ideas which Director Gariel has promised to set 
forth. 





Friends of Willy Hess Will Sympathize. 


When the war broke out Willy Hess, for several years 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, went 
The son 
was, according to report, lately killed in action in France, 
his father being with him at the end. 


into service in the same regiment, with his son. 
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Senate 


Ohe World’s Best 


Piano 


When you invest in a 
piano—you want tobe 
practical. You want 
to be certain that the 
Piano you invest in is 
thoroughly depend- 
able— that it will give 
a full measure of satis- 
faction for every dol- 
lar youinvest. Hence, 
when you are willing 
to put enough money 
into a Piano to insure 
the very best service 
without paying for 
unnecessaries— 


Buy a KNABE 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


combine all the beauties of 
Knabe tone with the high- 
est possible efficiency of ex- 
pression control—in every 
sense THE WORLD’S 
BEST. 


Representatives throughout the 
world. Catalogs and information 
forwarded upon request. New York 


prices universal with freight and ex- 
penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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vam’. GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 








EVAN WILLIAMS 


—— TENOR — 
Akron ~ - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Ellmer Zoller 


PIANIST- a ae with Mme. Olive Fremstad 
tel Wel 1, 7th Ave. and ssth St., New York. Phone, Circle 1066. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


GERTRUDE F. os , 1451 rl New York 


wa DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kans. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


4 Ellen Keller 


VIOLINIST 


In America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 

















= 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED IZ 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


= Formerly Con- 

ductor Metropoli- 
MA tan Opera, New 
A York, and having 
L. 


D coached the major- 
@ ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 
Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 
Assistant to Godowsky 


RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor 
Head of the Department of Theory 














CARL HEIN 
CARL BEY AEMCKE } Directors 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 American “Concert snecert Tour 


Pare { KAREL | HAVLICEK, Violinist 
ssisting Artists; ( WILLIAM REDDICK, Pianist 


STEINWAY PUAN oO USED 


Personal Management: CHARLES L WAGNER 
1451 Broadway 83 New York 


Catalog on application 




















Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher of 
famous Opera and Concert Singers, among whom are: 
Marie R AD] ywrano; Miss Wecanme Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. 
Pas li, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 


‘ Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Pott ntralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
J y, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
t Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 

Will resume teaching on October rst. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 8ist Street, New York 








HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 





Co-Fditor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” ; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen” 
lranslator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 
English.” 





40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 











Claudia Muzio Acclaimed in Havana. 





Claudia Muzio, although she is only twenty-four years 
old, is said already to be numbered among the greatest 
lyric sopranos. The Italian orchestra conductor, Comm. 
Tullio Serafin, formerly director of Teatro la Scala of 
Milan, is reported to have said that Miss Muzio is a revival 
of the sopranos of immortal celebrity. 

She is also a musician of refinement. At the age of 
nine she began the study of the harp and piano. At the age 
of fifteen she went to Turin to-continue her advanced piano 
lessons with Mme. Casaloni. This celebrated madame dis- 
covered that Miss Muzio had a voice. At the age of twenty 
Miss Muzio made her debut in Italy in Massenet’s “Manon” 
with a tremendous success, so that at once she was engaged 
to sing the leading soprano parts in the most important 
theatres of Europe, as La Scala, Milan; San Carlo, of 
Naples; Regio, of Turin; Politeama, of Florence; Covent 
Garden, London; Champs Elysées, Paris; National, of 
Havana, and others. 

Miss Muzio is said to have great adaptability for learn- 
ing new parts and a natural gift to act accordingly to the 
play. 

Her operatic repertoire is extensive; it includes “Manon,” 
Massenet; “Manon,” Puccini; “Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Fal- 
staff,” “Otello,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Valkyrie,” “Isabeau,” “Secret of Susanne,” “Carmen,” 
“L’Amore dei tre re,” “Mefistofele,” “Norma” and many 
others. Miss Muzio speaks correctly the English and 
French languages and she has a very large concert reper- 
toire, 

At the national theatres of Havana, Cuba, during the 
April and May, 1915, season, critics of the daily papers 
have. written about the soprano, Claudia Muzio, as follows: 

“PAaGLIAcci.” 

“Miss Muzio has everything that a real artist needs in 
order to triumph on the stage: Youth, an attractive figure, 
a pure lyric voice, a knowledge of the vocal technic, and 
temperament. She finished amid a storm of ap- 
plause.”—Heraldo de Cuba, April 25, 1015. 


“This artist without any advertisement—not necessary 
for such an artist—was a graceful combination of enchant- 
ment, elegance, beauty, laughter, jest, torture and sorrow. 
She was the life and the adorable splendor of the action 
till the tragic end. She is a great artist. She sings with 
majesty and she surely last night was helped by the same 
God that inspired the author himself of “Pagliacci.”—La 
Lucha, Havana, April 25, 1915. 





“The work of Titta Ruffo, which was a superb one, did 
not overshadow the work of his companion, Miss Muzio, 
young and beautiful, who revealed herself an artist of very 
first rank. She has a big and graceful voice, definite action 
and perfect dramatic ability.”—-La Noche, Havana, April 
25, 1915. 

“Never before in Havana was seen such a delicious 
Nedda, nor was the role sung with such a perfection as 
Miss. Muzio sang it last night. She was a Nedda full of 
life, just as she sings in ‘Ballatella,’ which she did sing in 
an admirable way. She finished with such a fire as only an 
admirable artist, as she is, can exhibit, and she was en- 
thusiastically approved.”—La Prensa, Havana, April 25, 
1915. 

“Tosca.” 

“Claudio Muzio, the delightful artist that we have had 
already the chance to applaud in ‘Pagliacci,’ had the great 
responsibility of the role of Floria Tosca last night. Once 
more she revealed herself to be a genial and fine inter- 
preter. She knew how to communicate all the emotions 
she felt during the opera to the audience, which paid her 
with a storm of applause. In the romanza, ‘Vissi d’Arte,’ 
she sang with exquisite delicacy, and also in the duet 
with the tenor the same as during the entire performance.” 
—Cuba, Havana, April 28, 1915. 


“Claudia Muzio sang Nedda in a way that proved a 
feast for the eyes and a treat for the ears. This beautiful 
woman is already an admirable artist and she is gaining 
very rapidly in the public favor.’—El Mundo, Havana, 
May 2, IOI5. 

“Claudia Muzio renewed the demonstration of enthusi- 
asm with which she was received at the first night’s inter- 
pretation of Tosca. In the ‘Vissi d’Arte,’ she was extremely 
good and in the episode of Scarpia’s death she revealed a 
fine artistic temperament.”—El Mundo, Havana, May 3, 
1915. 





“Tosca sung last night by Miss Muzio, was an insuper- 
able one. Floria Tosca has encountered in Miss Muzio her 
real interpreter. The personage created by Sardou and 
put to music by Puccini lives in the soul of this artist. In 
the second art, the dramatic action of Miss Muzio cannot 


be surpassed by any one else of today.”—Diario de la 
Marina, Havana, May 3, 1915. 
“Oren 0 ” 

“Miss Muzio was as ideal a Daidone t can 
dream. For the greatness of this* drama, fall of passion 
and blood, as Otello is, the figure of Claudia Muzio looked 
like an angelic Iris of resignation of hope. Miss Muzio, 
young and radiant in the personality of the opera, acted 
with delicacy and sang the ‘Willow Song’ and the ‘Ave 
Maria’ in a majestic way.”—El Mundo, Havana, May 7, 
1915. 





“La BoHEME.” 
“Claudia Muzio was, as always, really great from the 
beginning to the end of the opera.”—Diario de la Marina, 
Havana, May 12, 1915. 





“Claudia Muzio every time she sings offers to us a chance 
to admire her. We have already seen her in ‘Pagliacci,’ 
‘Tosca’ and in ‘Otello,’ and last night she was a Mimi in- 
comparable. Her singing is simply great. In the first act 
she sang the Racconto with extraordinary beauty. In the 
duet with the tenor and in the quartet of Act III she was 
a perfect match for Tita Ruffo and Zenatello.”—El 
Triunfo, Havana, May 12, 1915. 





“Miss Muzio was an ideal Mimi. She sang admirably, 
and her action, especially at Mimi’s death in the last act, 
was poetical and incomparable.”—La Lucha, Havana, May 
12, 1915. 





“A special note should be written for Miss Muzio, who 
was, as always, a great Mimi. Her voice and beauty will 
never be forgotten by us. Miss Muzio lives in every per- 
sonality she interprets.”—La Noche, Havana, May 12, 1915. 





“CARMEN.” 

“Claudia Muzio was a delightful Micaela. What a talent 
is this girl! Even if she were not so beautiful the people 
would admire her just the same. One of the most stu- 
pendous receptions, such as never before witnessed in 
Havana, was received by Claudia Muzio after she sang 
the aria of the third act; and she triumphed not only as a 
great singer, but also as an eminent actress.”—La Prensa, 
Havana, May 14, 1915. 





“Miss Muzio once more triumphed in the role of Micaela, 
In the duet with the tenor in the first act, she was wonder- 
ful. This soprano holds the audience attentive all the time, 
her voice “is sweet and graceful. Her notes are as bohe- 
mian crystals, and really we cannot find words suitable to 
describe the brilliancy of this artist.”.—El Dia, Havana, 
May 15, 1915 





“OTELLO.” 

“The interpretation of the role of Desdemona by Miss 
Muzio—a singer who has instituted a real revelation with 
our intelligent people—has been one of the most successful 
of the present opera season. In Claudia Muzio one finds 
an artist who will have the greatest future. Her Desde- 
mona will always be remembered on our list of the most 
eminent artists.”—Tribuna, Havana, May 109, I915. 





“La BoHEME.” 

“With Claudia Muzio as Mimi, Zenatello as Rodolfo and 
Titta Ruffo as Marcello, everything is understood. We 
have the opinion that Claudia Muzio does not have ‘any 
rival in the part of Mimi.”—La Semana, Havana, May 16, 
1915. (Translation.) 





Oil City Engages Mrs. Zerbe. 


Florence Wiley Zerbe has been engaged as soprano so- 
loist at the Second Presbyterian Church, of Oil City, Pa., 
one of the highest paid positions in Western Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Zerbe recently sang there with great success, the 
press declaring hers to. be “the most artistic singing and 
beautifully controlled voice heard in Oil City in years.” 

During the early fall and winter, Mrs. Zerbe will be 
heard in recital in various cities of Pennsylvania. Major 
Olmes, a young and talented violinist, will assist at these 
recitals, which bid fair to be very popular with the music 
lovers of that section. 








Another Metropolitan Singer Under 
Annie Friedberg’s Management. 


Rosina van Dyk, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, again will be heard in concert next season. Al- 
though her repertoire will be even more extensive, as she 
is to sing many new roles she has made arrangements for 
singing in concerts also. 

Rosina van Dyk will leave for Europe soon for a short 
trip. She is to return in August and will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer at Lake George. 
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Virgil Summer School Events. 





The summer school students at the Virgil Piano Con- 
servatory, 42 West Seventy-sixth street, New York, en- 
joyed a special recital given for their entertainment by 
Mrs, Virgil’s pupil, Marion Blair, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 30. It was much to Miss Blair’s credit that she 
handled so well the difficult program in which were rep- 
resented compositions of varied moods. Her faithful in- 
terpretation of every one speaks convincingly of the in- 
telligent study and instruction involved. 

Mrs. Virgil’s compositions bear the stamp of direct and 
unaffected expression of poetic musical emotion. 

The Scriabine nocturne for the left hand alone presents 
many snares for the young artist. Miss Blair, however, 
was complete master of herself, and played it beautifully. 

To illustrate the Virgil method, by which she acquired 
her remarkable technical facility, Miss Blair devoted a few 
minutes to playing excerpts from scale, chord arpeggio 
and octave exercises, as treated by Mrs. Virgil in her 
“Virgil Method.” To listen to her execution of these dif- 
ficult tasks, was to be convinced. 

In the three Chopin numbers of her repertoire, nocturne, 
etude and “Funeral March,” Miss Blair displayed unex- 
pected reserve power, delicacy of phrasing and a sensitive 
appreciation of tone values. Pupil and teacher alike de- 
serve the utmost praise for the attainment of the best. 

The following is the program: “Romanza Passionata,” 
“Le Caprice,” Mrs, A, M. Virgil; nocturne (left hand 
alone), Scriabine; “The Rosary,” Nevin-Whelpley; rhap- 
sodie, No. 4, Liszt. 

Illustrations of Virgil technic on the tekniklavier: Chro- 
matic scale, rate of velocity, 608 notes per minute; rota- 
tion arpeggios, rate of velocity, 704 notes per minute; in- 
terlocking chords, rate of velocity, 432 notes per minute; 
trill, rate of velocity, 800 notes per minute; octavos in skips 
of thirds, rate of velocity, 608 notes per minute; velocity 
scale, rate of velocity, 300, 1,000 and 1,152 notes per min- 
ute; nocturne, Chopin; “Revolu‘ionary Etude,” Chopin; 
“Magic Fire Scene,” Wagner-Brassin; “Funeral March,” 
Chopin; staccato etude in C, Rubinstein, 

Mrs. Virgil will shortly return from a two weeks’ stay 
at Cincinnati, where she has organized a summer school 
course at Mt. St. Joseph Academy. 


Pupils of Washington Virgil School Give Recital. 


Eleven pupils of Mabel W. White, assisting teacher at 
the Virgil Clavier Piano School of Washington, D. C., 
where Georgia E, Miller is director, gave an interesting 
recital recently. The program was opened with the play- 
ing of two compositions by Virgil, “The Gnomes” and 
“Lullaby,” by Dora Gibson, a tot of six years, who played 
them from memory, displaying pronounced talent. Works 
by Gurlitt, Behr, Streabogg, Elmenreich, Beethoven, Hel- 
ler, Smith, Bohm, Jungmann, Handel and Mendelssohn 
were performed by Andrew Maddox, May Parker, Ethel 
Maddox, Myrtle White, Alma Nolan, Myrtle Nolan, 
Edith Sparks, Ada May Williams, Rose K. Howard, and 
Juanita Mostyn. At the conclusion Miss White played the 
rondo in D major by Field and the D minor concerto of 
Mozart, much to the delight of the audience. 

On June 25, occurred the closing exercises of this school, 
when Pauline Graff, Ruth Kotinsky, Agnes Stitt, Catharine 
Demarest, Helen Latterner, Catherine Morrison, Gertrude 
Rosinski, Elvera Katzman, Kathryn Beck and Margaret 
Granger played works by Lynes, Grief, Nollet, Mendels- 
sohn, Quigley, Lack, Poldini, Chaminade, Reinhold and 
Schumann. Miss Granger was awarded the gold medal in 
the intermediate class for application and progress. 

Anita Dieterich-Kneip was the assisting artist, singing 
“Ah, Love But a Day” (Mrs. Beach), “Ich Liebe Dich” 
(Grieg), and “Spring” (Stern). Mrs. Kneip has a lovely 
voice and delightful personality and so delighted her audi- 
ence that she was obliged to give two encores, “The Land 
of the Sky Blue Water” and “My Laddie.” Ouida Wheel- 
ock, in addition to playing the accompaniments, also gave 
Rubinstein’s “Valse de Concert.” Miss White played the 
first movement of Mozart’s concerto in D minor and Miss 
Defandorf played the first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in G minor. In both of these works, Miss Miller 
played the orchestral parts at the second piano. 

On September 15, the fall term at the school will open, 
and indications are that it will be another season similar 
to that just closed, wherein progress has been marked and 
unusual success attained. 





Schellings in Refugee Work. 


Ernest Schelling, the noted pianist, and Mrs. Schelling 
at their home in Bar Harbor, Me., have taken an active in- 
terest in the war relief committee, which has been organ- 
ized by the summer residents of Bar Harbor, and is sew- 
ing for the soldiers and refugees. Mrs. Ernest Schelling 
presides over the work being done for the Polish refu- 


gees. The musical colony at Bar Harbor is a very large 
one this summer, and from all appearances it would seem 
that much will be promised in the way of music. Harold 
Baucr, Fritz Kreisler, and Josef Hoffman are among others 
at the famous Maine resort. Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski 
are expected to visit the Schellings, 





Alois Trnka’s Versatility. 


The past season was perhaps the most successful for the 
Bohemian violinist, Alois Trnka, who played a conspicu- 
ous part in New York’s musical life. Mr. Trnka appeared 
as soloist with the Liederkranz Society and Lotos Club 
(both of New York), at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., and at other equally prominent private and public 
musicales, where his work won the recognition of cul- 
tured musical audiences. 





His own recital at Aeolian Hall was an event at which 
the enthusiasm of those present will not soon be forgotten, 
and which was a well defined appreciation of Trnka’s art. 

The success of Mr. Trnka’s summer class has been of 
notable importance, and is a further proof of his wide 
popularity as teacher, for the most of his time is now occu- 
pied with students, including many professionals, from 





ALOIS TRNKA. 


various parts of the country. Aside from this, he is al- 
ready working on new programs for next season’s con- 
cert appearances, which he expects will exceed those of 
last season in demand, 

Following is a partial list of violin works performed 
by Mr. Trnka last season: “Grave and Fuga,” from sonata 
No. 3, in A minor, Bach; “Romance,” in G, Beethoven; 
“Rondo des Lutins,” Bazzini; “La Chasse” and “Aubade 
Prevengale,” Couperin-Kreisler ; “Slavonic Dance,” No. 2, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; concerto in F sharp minor, Ernst; 
“Arie,” Goldmark ; “Zephyr,” Hubay ; “Tambourin Chinois” 
and “Caprice Viennois,’ Kreisler; “Saltarella,” Laub; 
“Caprice,” No. 13, Paganini-Kreisler; “Praeludium and 
Allegro,” Pugnani-Kreisler; “Danse Caprice,” Reiser; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj; “Vogel als Prophet,” 
Schumann-Auer; “Andante Cantabile” and “Gondoliera,” 
Sgambati; “Aus der Heimat,” Smetana; “Skocna” (fan- 
taisie), Smetana-Ondricek; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns; “Variations,” Tartini- 
Kreisler, and “Mazurka,” Zarzycki. 





Belle Gottschalk Sings in Georgia. 


On July 16, Belle Gottschalk, the young and popular so- 
prano, appeared in recital before the students at the sum- 
mer school of the University of Georgia, which is situ- 
ated at Athens. As might be expected, the audience was 
large and enthusiastic, there being over 800 students en- 
rolled. She was assisted by Hugh Leslie Hodgson. A 
second concert will be given by Miss Gottschalk on July 23. 

Witherspoon Hall will be the scene of the opening of 
her fall season. At that Philadelphia recital hall she will 
appear in recital in October, assisted by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann at the piano. Already Miss Gottschalk is booking 
many engagements and the prospects for next season look 
very bright for this charming young artist. 
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CHICAGO’S FREE AND 





PARTIAL 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP ADVERTISING. 


Musical Courier Representative Visits Several Leading Music Schools, the Heads of Which 
Denounce the Free Scholarship System—More Concerning High “C”’—“Market 
Week”—Current Musical News of the Big Middle West Metropolis. 


Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1915. 

is in Chicago considerable advertising of free 
hiy nd partial free scholarships. Upon reading 
uncement the writer visited several of the 
is here and asked the director or president his 
oncerning this obsolete method of unes- 
ng in trying to secure a large enrollment 
ring of free scholarships. It might be said 
the various big Chicago schools visited by the 
iriably the head of each institution de- 

trong terms the free scholarship system. 
idays often question the prices quoted in 


| Many seemingly believe that in each and every 
tes can be cut, as today very few people, even in 
remote villages, if all be true that is said, believe 


nthropic sentiment is responsible for the free 
ship offerings. Many question free and partially 
cholarships and some say they are given with only 
ject—to get more pupils. 

t! catalogues of those schools it is stated 
serving pupils are given free scholarships, it is 
free scholarships have been given to students 
parents were in a financial position to pay for the 
students might have gone to 


tudy, but sat 

school and in order to induce the parents or stu- 
register at once, the head of the institution, or one 

is associates, would grant a partial scholarship, saying, 
[his is strictly confidential and you must under no cir- 
neces tell anyone that a partial scholarship has been 


igo students who were given partial scholarships 
they had some talent, and of course they 
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heralded everywhere that they had been thus honored, and 
if they happened to be out of town students they would 
write home about it. Until today every one going to a 
school in Chicago wants a free scholarship or a cut rate 
on the catalogue price. A cut rate or partial scholarship 
is sygpnymous, at least with certain institutions, in this 
city. “The head of a worthy school stated that every day 
students come to him with a request to study with this or 
that teacher and always asking for a reduction in price, 
stating further, that if the reduction was not given the 
students could go to another school*which was willing to 
give them a partial scholarship, which school states that 
the plan of free and partial scholarships is entirely philan- 
thropical and no one who is able to pay a small amount for 
instruction should apply for a free scholarship. In that 
case applications should be made for partial scholarship, 
which means that most of the students enrolled at that 
school think that they are able only to spend a small 
amount for instruction, and therefore should apply for 
partial scholarships, thus securing a liberal reduction from 
the regular rates printed in the catalogue. 

Some one, however, will pay the difference in rate. 
Will it be you, Mr, Pupil, or your parents? Help yourself 
and ask for a partial scholarship. Even if your parents 
should be millionaires they will think that they can only 
spend a small amount for musical instruction, and thus 
you and your parents will help in killing the partial schol- 
arship craze—a thorn in the side of good schools and a 
poor proposition for the students. Remember, cheap things 
are always expensive, and if some one pays a teacher $2 
when the regular price is $5, you most likely could get 
lessons from that teacher for $1.50. Down with cut rates— 
a plague to the musical world and especially contagious in 
Chicago. 

CHARLES W. CLARK IN RECITAL, 

At the Bush Conservatory Recital Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, July 10, Charles W, Clark was heard in the 
first of a series of four recitals. The program was as 
follows : 
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To review at length the various numbers heard is deemed 
unnecessary, especially at this time of the year. It is only 
necessary to state that Mr. Clark gave entire satisfaction 
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and delighted his auditors, made up in a great measure 
of pupils of the noted baritone, and in stating that his 
success was as emphatic as it was deserved would indi- 
cate that the first summer recital given at the Bush Con- 
servatory Recital Hall by Mr. Clark will long: be remem- 
bered for its excellence. A more complete review will 
appear in these columns at the conclusion of the course. 
The writer’s enjoyment was so pronounced as to make 
his duty one of great pleasure, which will be renewed no 
doubt upon each successive hearing, namely, July 17, 24 
and 31. Earl Victor Prahl played most artistic accom- 
paniments. 


HicuH C. 


This office acknowledges the receipt of many congratu- 
latory letters over the stand taken by this department in 
exposing the methods of certain teachers’ agency bureaus 
in Chicago. Several musicians called at this office and 
expressed their thanks personally, while others telephoned 
their appreciation. Among the many letters received, this 
office is pleased to publish a communication from Clark 
Shipp, the tenor. This letter speaks for itself and should 
be carefully read: 

July 10, 1915. 
Rene Devries, 
General Representative, Musical Courier, Chicago, IIll.: 

Dear Str—I have been a constant reader of the Musicat Courter 
for some years and am much pleased to read the article in the July 
7th issue in which you take up the fight against certain music 
agencies in Chicago who are making a practice of securing pupils 
for teachers on a commission basis. 

I have met with similar experiences as those detailed by the con- 
tralto referred to in your article and I know of agencies and choir 
directors who hold out a promise of position to a vocal student pro- 
vided he or she will take a course of study under some certain 
teacher, who has no reputation as a vocal teacher and no known 
ability. 

I am a pupil of one of the vocal masters whose work speaks for 
itself and stand in no danger from such influences, but I do recog- 
nize how easy it is for vocal students coming to Chicago to study 
to be lured away by these charlatans and directed to the studio of 
some “fake” vocal teacher, with the result of a ruined voice and 
a blighted career. 

As your article suggests, there are several such agencies doing 
this sort of thing and I congratulate you upon your courage in 
exposing their methods. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Crark Surpr. 


CuHicaco WoMAN’s MusicaL Cus, 


The members of the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club are 
congratulating their second vice-president, Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner, upon her election as president of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs at the biennial meeting re- 
cently held in Los Angeles. Delegates from the Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club were Mmes. Irwin R. Hazen, 
George H. Hegerich and Alice Ione Cramer and Julie 
Maniere. Carol Robinson, one of the young pianists of 
Chicago, played in Los Angeles on'June 28. Among other 
members attending the convention were Mmes. Emerson 
H. Brush, David Allen Campbell and John W. Leverett, 
members of the board of the National Federation. 


MacBurney Stupios Series, 


Another program of the series given at the MacBurney 
Studios was furnished by Grace Brune Marcusson, so- 
prano; Hazel Huntley, contralto; Worthe Faulkner, tenor ; 
Fred H. Huntley, bass, and John Doane, accompanist, on 
Monday evening, July 12. Mme, Marcusson opened the 
the program with Ronald’s “The Dove,” and “The Black- 
bird’s Song,” by Scott. Mr. Faulkner followed with a 
rendition of “When I Am Laid in Earth,” by Purcell. 
Miss Huntley sang “It Was the Time of Roses,” by Homer, 
and Goetz’s “Melisande in the Wood,” and Mr. Huntley 
closed the first part of the program with Huhn’s “Invic- 
tus” and “Rolling Down to Rio,” by German. The second 
part of the program was given over to Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden” and was rendered by Mme, Marcusson, Miss 
Huntley, Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Huntley. 


“MarKeT WEEK.” 


The following letter was received at this office from 
E, F. Lapham, member of auxiliary committee, Market 
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Week, and chairman of the music trades subdivision of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce: 
Chicago, July 10, 1915. 
“CONCERTED ACTION ON THE PART OF CHICAGO JOB- 
BERS AND MERCHANTS TO BRING ALL DEALERS IN 
CONTRIBUTING TERRITORY TO CHICAGO DURING 
MARKET WEEK, AUGUST 2 TO 7, INCLUSIVE.” 
To the Music Trade of Chicago: 

His Honor, William Hale Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, has issued 
the following proclamation: 

“To the People of Chicago and the Central Western States: 

“Believing it to be appropriate that Chicago, the Great Central 
Market, should celebrate annually the supremacy of its commercial 
facilities, I, William Hale Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, do hereby 
proclaim the week of August 2 to 7, 1915, inclusive, to be known 
and observed as ‘Chicago Market Week,’ this week to be devoted 
to a demonstration of the greatness of Chicago’s trade and industries. 
To all residents of the territory adjacent to Chicago I extend a most 
cordial invitation to visit this city for business and for pleasure 
during this, week! 

“I call upon all citizens of Chicago, and especially its merchants 
and manufacturers, to join in providing a display of Chicago merchan- 
dise that shall contribute to the significance and the success of ‘Chi- 
cago Market Week.’ 

“Further, I urge all citizens to make extraordinary efforts for the 
entertainment of the city’s guests during this week, and request every 
citizen to do his part so that no visitor to the city during ‘Chicago 
Market Week’ shall depart without being convinced, not only of the 
commercial leadership of the Great Central Market and of the fact 
that Chicago is the World’s Greatest Summer Resort, but that it is a 
good place to come to, a good place to do business in, to play in, 
and a good place to revisit.” 

“Chicago Market Week” is held under the auspices of The Chicago 
Association of Commerce. One of the features of the week will be 
the Fashion Show and Style Review to be held at the Midway Gar- 
dens. Thousands of out-of-town merchants are expected to be guests 
of our city during Market Week. This must necessarily be of great 
benefit to each of you in a business way. 

Many prominent 
pieces of mail matter giving publicity to 
trade to visit Chicago at this time. 

Houses employing 


business houses are sending out thousands of 


this event, urging their 


salesmen should also instruct them to 


urge customers to visit the city during Market Week. 


road 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has prepared an attractive 
folder which it will supply quantities at 
actual cost of printing. This folder will adequately set forth Chi- 
cago’s market and recreation advantages, also large attractive window 


business houses in any 


display cards will be furnished free of charge, 

Special attention should be called, in letters to your trade, to our 
splendid free bathing beaches, and stating that many amusements 
and special attractions are being arranged for all visiting merchants, 
including such special 
aviation features, 


features as aquatic sports, hydroplane and 
Lake 
races for motor cycles and automobiles, special bills at all theatres, 
amusement parks, gardens and other places of amusement, exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of armed automobiles built for European 


special excursions on Michigan, speedway 


war, and various other attractions which may be secured, 

Wednesday evening, August 4, and Saturday evening, August 7, 
that splendid organization, The Chicago Band, will give a concert 
in the lake front park. 

We wish to suggest that you get busy as soon as possible with 
your mailing list and each should special dis- 
plays of stock and take pride in making fine window displays and 
in having their warerooms and buildings decorated for this occasion. 

It is also suggested that, when possible, manufacturers arrange 
to take visitors through their manufacturing plants. 

Will you not begin the promotion and boosting of ‘Market Week” 
at once? With doing his part “I Will” 
spirit, this event will be a great success that will benefit all. 


music house make 


each with the Chicago 


Very sincerely yours, 
E. F. Larnam, 
Member of Auxiliary Committee, Market Week; 
Chairman of Music Trades Subdivision, 
The Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Dr. AND Mrs. WyNecoop Tour CALIFoRNIA, 


Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Wynecoop, the latter a well 
known contralto, have been in California for the last month 
and will return to Chicago next week. This office acknowl- 
edges a post card from Banff, Canada, sending the best 
wishes of Lucille and Gilbert H. Wynecoop. 

AT THE PARKS. 

Last Tuesday evening, July 13, Ravinia Park opened its 
annual operatic season, which will last this year eight 
weeks, “Aida” was the opening bill. The title role was 
entrusted to Bettina Freeman, Amneris was sung by Flor- 
ence Mulford; Morgan Kingston was the Radames; Amon- 
asro was sung by Louis Kreidler; William Schuster was 
the King, and Alfred Kaufman was Ramfis. The orches- 
tra was under the direction of Josef Pasternack, On 
Wednesday evening “Faust” was given with Walter Wheat- 
ley, Beatrice la Palme, Miss Kaufmann, Miss Mulford 
and Cordelia Latham in the principal roles. On Thursday 
“Pagliacci” was the bill with La Palme, Kingston, Kreidler 





and D’Angelo. The attendance at the park has been gen- 
erally good, despite the unsettled and showery weather ex- 
perienced since the opening of the season. 

A: the Midway Gardens big crowds have been the gen- 
eral rule since the coming of Anna Pavlowa, who remains 
for two weeks longer. 

At tiie Bismarck Gardens the Mahls Philharmonic Band 
and a musical review attracts large gatherings. At the 
other parks also good bands are to be heard; likewise in 
the various public parks on certain nights free concerts are 
given, which also attract large multitudes. Thus Chicago 
in summer gives many opportunities to visitors to enjoy 
music in the open. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE PreESENTS LECTURES. 


The International College of Music and Expression, 
which is directed by Emma Clark-Mottl, will present a new 
lecture course in psychology of music by H. D. Kitson, 
Ph.D. The lectures will consider the physical and psycho- 
logical basis of music, analysis of the tonal and rhythmic 
elements comprising musical experience, the emotional ef- 
fects produced by various kinds of music and the accom- 
panying disturbances of a circulatory and electrical na- 
ture. Phychological factors concerned in the teaching of 
music will be discussed and various tests for musical abil- 
ity will be illustrated. The lectures will be accompanied 
with laboratory demonstrations and will aim to render as- 
sistance of the most practical nature. The first one took 
place on July 17, the second will take place on July 21, the 
third on July 24, the fourth on July 28, the fifth on July 
31, the sixth on August 4 and the seventh and last one on 
August 7. : 

Netpa Hewitt STEVENS To CANADA, 


Nelda Hewitt Stevens has sent an announcement to this 
office to the effect that she is now arranging her own book- 
ings for the season 1914-15 and has in course of prepara- 
tion several new and novel programs for concerts, private 
musicales and costume recitals. Mrs. Stevens has 
made her home in Chicago, coming from New York City, 
where she held various important church positions, Mrs. 
Stevens will go to Canada at the end of the month, where 
she will remain for six weeks visiting the different towns 


now 


on pleasure excursions as well as experimenting in the 
managerial field. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY FourtTH SUMMER RECITAL. 


The fourth of the series of recitals, of the summer ses- 
sion, of the American Conservatory of Music, will be given 
by the young piano virtuosa, Marie Kryl, on Wednesday 
morning, July 21, at Kimball Hall. She will play three 
complete concertos. The Beethoven G major, the Grieg A 
minor, and the Liszt A minor, with Heniot Levy at the 


second piano. 


WALTER Spry RETURNING FOR SUMMER COURSE. 





Walter Spry will return to the city, July 20, after a satis- 
factory trip to California, where he gave an American pro- 
gram before the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Los Angeles. He will hold a six weeks’ summer course 
for teachers, including individual work on repertoire and 
classes in technic, teaching material and interpretation. A 
large enrollment is already assured and early application 
for appointments should be made to the secretary, Suite 
712, Fine Arts Building. 


MacBurney Stuptos REcirAt. 


Among the activities at the MacBurney Studios this 
summer is a series of recitals given on Monday evenings in 
the Fine Arts Building by professional members of these 
studios. These recitals are open to all who are interested 
and afford the summer studen*s an opportunity to hear 
some excellent singing. 

The program on July 12 was given by Grace Brune Mar- 
cusson, sopran>; Hazel Huntley, contralto; Worthe Faulk- 
ner, tenor, and Fred H. Huntley, bass, with John Doane 
at the piano. The first part of the program was made up 
of solo groups of songs and arias, and the second part was 
devoted to Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” 
effective quartet singing was heard, “They Say the Lion 
and the Lizard Keep,” being especially well done. Mr. 


In this some very 











Faulkner’s singing of “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” put 
forth some of the most artistic singing of the evening. 
Miss Huntley’s velvety contralto was heard to good ad- 
vantage throughout the evening in both solo and ensemble 
work, Mrs. Marcusson reached her climaxes with telling 
effect, and Mr. Huntley’s evenly produced, resonant voice 
was given ample opportunity for display. The audience 
was large, and cordial in its demonstrations of approval. 


STEVENSON Pupit IN RECITAL. 


. 
Anna Braun, contralto, pupil of Lucille Stevenson, ap- 


peared in a well attended recital on Wednesday, July 7. 


This recital was one of a series of four given every Sat- 
s » 

urday between twelve and one o’clock in the studios of the 

Cosmopolitan School, in which institution Miss Stevenson 


is one of the most able and popular instructors. 
CHartes W. Crark’s Seconp RECITAL 


Charles W. Clark gave the second of his series of four 
Recital Hall on 
Another large and enthusi- 


July recitals at the Bush Conservatory 
Saturday afternoon, July 17. 
astic audience was present. 
PROFESSIONALS STUDYING witH Mrs. MaAcDermip. 
Lillian van der Voort and Fred Newell Morris, soprano 
and director of music in the First Congregational Church, 
of Toledo, Ohio, are in Chicago studying with Sibyl Sam- 
mis MacDermid. Mr. Morris is the possessor of an ex- 
ceptional bass voice and his choir is noted for its high 
Mrs. Voort as 


soloist, he has one of the best among Toledo’s profes- 


standard of excellence, while in van der 
sionals, 


Busu ConservAtory Notes, 


The Interpretation Classes of the Bush Conservatory are 
conducted by Harold von Mickwitz on Thursday afternoons 
at 3.30. Visitors are welcome. 

Rive-King, 


Hall 


Violet Bourne, pianist, pupil of Mme. Julie 


of the Bush Conservatory, will appear at Orchestra 


Saturday morning, July 17, at 10.30. 

Charles W. Clark, the renowned baritone, is giving a 
series of interpretative recitals on Saturday afternoons at 
2.15, the second of which will be given July 17. These re- 
citals have been arranged for music lovers who have so 
few opportunities of hearing artists of international repu- 
tation during the summer months. After the program on 
Saturday, Mr. Clark will deliver a talk on “Diction.” 

Weekly recitals are conducted at the Bush Conservatory 
on Wednesday mornings at 10.30 for the 


mal class and to which visitors are welcome to attend. 


summer nor- 


On Saturday mornings from 10 to 12, children’s demon- 
s‘ration classes are conducted before the normal students. 
July 21, at Earl Victor 


Wednesday morning, 


Prahl, pianist, and Rowland Leach, violinist of the Bush 


10.30, 


Conservatory, will appear in a joint recital. The recital is 


complimentary to the public. 





Louise Edvina Engaged by Chicago 


Opera Association, Inc. 


Louise Edvina, whose success with the Boston Opera 


Company is still fresh in the minds of the opera going 
public, has been engaged for the Chicago Opera next sea- 
son. According to a dispatch from Paris, Mme. Edvina 
recently had the novel experience of singing for the sol- 
French trenches near the front—but 


diers in one of the 


happily not too near the front for the comfort of her 


friends. 


Mme. Karweska Writes from Norway. 





Karweska, 


Christiania, Norway, 


A letter recently received from Margarete 


the Russian soprano, is dated at 
where she had 


Mme. Karweska declares she will sing Grieg in the orig- 


been studying the Norwegian language 
inal hereafter, and says also that the opera season opens 
She adds 
that she is enjoying herself and expects to visit Stockholm 
and Petrograd before her return. 


there August 3 with the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 











Tour 
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Ann Arbor Summer Session Opens. 





Ann Arbor, Mich., July 17, 1915. 
al summer session of the University School of 
ed on Monday, June 28, under unusually favor- 

For the first time since the inauguration 

r session in music at the university city, 
Stanley and several heads of departments, as well 
the senior instructors, of the regular ses- 
during this special session. The engage- 
strong a faculty was brought about for two 


First, on account of the European war the an- 
of Ann Arbor musicians to Europe did not 

e this year; and, secondly, since the outbreak of 
ear ago, Ann Arbor, which always attracted 
tudents, has become a general gathering place 


nal musicians, so that the demand for in- 
ler the leading teachers has become such as 
make it imperative for them to remain in the city 

g part of the summer at least. 
ibert Lockwood, head of the piano department, who 
sent on leave during the past academic year, having 
led extensively throughout the South and the Pacific 
mpany with his mother, returned late in June 
udents who had awaited his return were on 

enroll for instruction 

lore Harrison (head of the vocal department), the 
known American baritone, whose vocal art has at- 
the commendation of musicians and critics through- 
pe and America during his incumbency on the 
faculty, has won a position no less distinguished as 


‘ ice teacher 
1 V. Moore, head of the organ department, who has 
ippointed official organist of the University of 
| who is one of the leading young American 


also has a large class of advanced students. 
in violin is in charge of Marian Struble, a 
raduate of the University School of Music, and 


luring the regular school session, is head of the 
artment at Hillsdale College Conservatory. 
| instructors present are Frances L. Hamilton, Nell 
Stockwell, Edith B. Koon, pianists; Ada Grace John- 
C. Hunt and Kenneth N .Westerman. 


rrison A.. Stevens, pianist, originally scheduled for 
g the summer session, at the last moment was 

study under Leopold Godowsky. 
the prominent students enrolled during the sum- 
mentioned: Faye Allen, of Ypsilanti; Elizabeth 
Detroit; Horace L. Davis, of Stirling, Colo. ; 
Dove, of Lansing; Alice Fish, of Detroit; Anna 
1 Imig, of Sheboygan, Wis.; Emma Knoepp, of Pitts- 
Pa.: George P. McMahon, of Detroit; Edward J. 
ra, of Paterson, N. J.; Leonora Allen, of Chicago; 
Porter, of Lansing, and Mary Ross, of York, 





all of the vocal department. 

lice Dean Adams, of New York City; Catherine Wes- 

it, of Ann Arbor; Carrie Staggs, of Hennessey, Okla., 

ent winner of one of the State prizes in piano, offered 
Women’s Federated Music Club, and John Alex- 


ldrum, of Buffalo, N. Y., who won the first prize 
contest for the State of Michigan, both of 


graduates of the University School of Music 
now doing post graduate work. 
nmer a series of complimentary weekly 


eing given by members of the schooi faculty. 
he following program was given: 
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by Frances Louise Hamilton. 


7 this program was heard: 
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rts were attended by audiences of several 
On July 6, Professor Stanley gave a lecture be- 


fore a large audience on “Folk Songs,” in which he took 
up the history and origin of this interesting musical form. 
Tuesday afternoon, July 13, the Stearns collection of 
musical instruments, which was recently reclassified and 
arranged in commodious quarters, especially prepared for 
it in Hill Auditorium, was placed on public exhibition 
under the direction of Director Stanley. During the sum- 
mer several additional concerts will be given as well as 
lectures by Professor Stanley. GA. S. 





Festivals of the World. 


[From the Newark, N. J., Sunday Call.] 

The Newark Music Festival (held May 4, 5 and 6) was 
the first attempt in this city to have a festival employing 
a large chorus of mixed voices. We have had great fes- 
tivals of the German singers, notably, in 1886 in the Cale- 
donian Park, and again in 1906 in the armory, but, with 
these exceptions, no development of the festival idea has 
been made locally. According to standard authorities the 
first festival of which any trustworthy account exists was 
held in 1515 in Bologna, on which occasion the musicians 
of the courts of Francis I, King of France, and Pope Leo 
X combined their forces and performed a program of 
which the details have been lost. 

In England the festival has a firm foothold. Here the 
Birmingham, Bristol, St. Cecilia, Chester, Eisteddfod, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield and York festi- 
vals need only be mentioned. We cite briefly the history 
of the Sheffield festival as an example. This is the out- 
growth of a performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in 
1895 under Dr. Henry Coward. In the following season 
the first two-day festival was held, when the works pre- 
sented were “Elijah,” “Golden Legend,” Berlioz’s “Faust” 
and Hubert Parry’s “Job.” In 1899 the festival had grown 
to a three-day affair, and the wonderful singing of the 
chorus established its fame throughout England. The pro- 
gram that year included “Messiah,” Elgar’s “King Olaf,” 
Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Delilah,” “The Golden Legend,” 
of Sullivan, the Choral Symphony (Becthoven’s ninth), 
Parry’s “IXing Saul” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” 
truly a great program. In 10905 the list was still greater, 
and included “Elijah,” Dr. Henry Coward’s “Gareth and 
Lynette,” Bralims’ “Triumphlied,” Elgar’s magnificent 
“Dream of Gerontius” and his “Coronation Ode,” Richard 
Strauss’ “Wanderer’s Sturmlied,” “Israel in Egypt,” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” Bach’s “Jesu, Priceless Treas- 
ure,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Meg Blane,” Fritz Volbach’s 
“Easter,” a symphonic poem for organ and orchestra; 
Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise.” 

In music-loving Germany the most important festivals 
have been the so-called “Niederrheinische Musikfeste” 
(I.ower Rhenish Musical Festivals), which are held either 
at Dusseldorf, Aix-la-Chapelle or Cologne. The origi- 
nator is said to have been Dr. Ludwig F. C. Bischoff, who 
instituted the festival in Erfurt in 1811, and whose exam- 
ple was followed by Johann Schornstein, who collected the 
musical forces of Elberfeld and Dusseldorf, and gave a 
performance on a large scale in Elberfeld. The success 
of this festival induced its backers to institute two con- 
certs at Whitsuntide to take place alternately in these 
cities. Cologne afterward was invited to join so as to 
reduce the labor of arranging and supporting the concerts. 
Four festivals were held in these two cities. In 1827 El- 
berfeld retired, and its place was taken by Aix, and from 
that time to the present—seventy-nine years—these con- 
certs have occurred in Dusseldorf, Aix or Cologne, an- 
nually, and this year, despite the war, is to be no excep- 
tion; the festival is to occur in Dusseldorf. On the occa- 
sion of the fifteenth meeting, in 1833, the festival then 
being held in Dusseldorf, the young Mendelssohn, in his 
twenty-sixth year, undertook the direction of the music. A 
feature of the festival of 1833 was the introduction by 
Mendelssohn of a third concert, which included in its pro- 
gram detached and solo pieces, and became known as the 
“Artists’ Concert.” In 1836 the Dusseldorf festival, the 
eighteenth, was notable for the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul,” under the composer’s own direction. 

In 1838 Handel’s “Joshua” was reproduced and on this 
occasion Mendelssohn began his resurrection of the then 
neglected choral works of the great Sebastian Bach. In 
1830, also under Mendelssohn, this great composer’s forty- 
second psalm and his second piano concerto were per- 
formed. Mendelssohn played the concerto himself. In 
1846 Mendelssohn conducted the festivals for the last time 
—at Aix—on which occasion the festival was graced by the 
appearance of Jenny Lind. In 1852 no fes*ival took place, 
but in the following year Hiller and Schumann conducted 
it in Dusseldorf. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt appeared again 
in 1855, in Haydn’s “Creation,” Schumann’s “Paradise and 
Peri,” and also sang there in 1863 and 1866, Mmes. Schu- 
mann, Auer and Stockhausen being the other soloists. 
In 19 02Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was performed. 

In France the festivals were at Niort, Poitiers, La Ro- 
chelle, Angouleme, Limoges and Rochefort, and were ar- 
ranged by the Association Musicale de l'Ouest, formed in 
1835. This association resulted from the expansion of a 





Philharmonic Society founded in 1829 by Marie Desire 
Beaulieu, a composer born in 1791 in Paris. Little data 
are at hand concerning works performed at these festivals. 

In the United States there has been considerable devel- 
opment of the music festival. We now have regularly re- 
curring musical meetings in many of our cities. Among 
the prominent ones, and one which for a particular reason 
should be of interest to our local musicians, deserving 
mention, is the biennial festival in Cincinnati. This was 
inaugurated in 1873, and the concerts were under the di- 
rection of Theodore Thomas until his death. In connec- 
tion with the choral training for the Cincinnati concerts 
C. Mortimer Wiske, who conducts the present Newark 
enterprise, played an important part. It was Mr. Wiske’s 
privilege to prepare choruses throughout the country for 
Mr. Thomas, who then conducted the concerts. These 
Cincinnati festivals have exercised a powerful influence 
upon the musical culture of this country, for through their 
example came other like celebrations elsewhere, In pre- 
senting this story of Cincinnati it will be necessary to go 
back several years, to 1849, when the first German “Saen- 
gerfest” in the United States was held in that city. On 
this occasion the chorus consisted of 118 members, and 
only one concert was given, but the interest taken in the 
affair was so great that the North American “Saenger- 
bund” was formed, This association grew so enormously 
that it became necessary to erect temporary halls for the 
accommodation of its audiences. In 1870 another “Saen- 
gerfest” was held in Cincinnati, and a chorus of nearly 
2,000 participated, The progressive merchants of the city 
aided the officials of the associated singers, and erected a 
large hall which afterward was to be used for exhibition 
purposes, At this time Theodore Thomas was touring 
the country with his symphony orchestra, visiting especially 
cities of the Middle West. When in Cincinnati in 1872 the 
idea of a national festival of the singers of the United 
States, under his direction, was broached to him. Its plari 
was to be similar to the German Saengerfest, except that 
mixed voices were to replace male voices, the English 
language was to be used instead of the German, and more 
importance was to be attached to the orchestral feature of 
the concerts. After the forma‘ion of a committee and the 
establishment of a guarantee fund (as has been done here 
in Newark), descriptive literature and invitations to take 
part in the festival were sent to all musical organizations 
throughout the United States, more especially in the West, 
and the response was encouraging, thirty-six societies send- 
ing their acceptances. 

This meant about one thousand two hundred and fifty 
singers. Some of these societies were many hundred miles 
from Cincinnati, but the majority were from the neighbor- 
ing towns of Ohio and from Cincinna‘i itself. The first 
festival was a five-day affair and was held on May 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10, in 1873. There were about one thousand in the 
chorus and the orchestra, built up principally by members 
of Mr. Thomas’ orchestra, numbered 108. The works 
performed were Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony (the 
“Choral”), Handel’s “Dettingen Te Deum” and excerpts 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” The success of the festival led 
to the formation of the Cincinnati Biennial Musical Fes- 
tival Association, a corporation that has conducted the 
meetings ever since. And at this point, ye citizens of New- 
ark, let us quote Henry E, Krehbiel, dean of New York’s 
critics: “The second festival, held in 1875, was followed 
by a movement looking to the permanency not only of the 
festivals but also to their home. The wooden building 
which had housed the German Saengerfest of 1870 was 
replaced by a substantial and beautiful hall with wings 
constructed to serve exhibition purposes, a gift to the city, 
made by Reuben R. Springer, a retired merchant, and other 
public spirited citizens. The hall was provided with a 
magnificent organ (at the time of its construction one of 
the half dozen largest in the world). The erection of this 
building compelled the postponement of the third festival 
to 1878, but public interest had been so wrought up that 
with expenses aggregating $55,505 there was yet a profit 
from the festival of over $32,000, nearly one-half of which 
was given by the festival association to the fund then be- 
ing raised for the organ, the building of which had been 
undertaken by a special organization. Surely, with the 
contemplated municipal building planned for newark, 
citizens could do as much for the projected organ? 

Among other cities which have regularly recurring mu- 
sic festivals may be mentioned Paterson, N. J.; Albany, 
N. Y.; the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., inaugurated 
in 1900; the Buffalo festival, the Connecticut Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; Richmond, Va.; Springfield, Mass.; Nor- 
folk, Conn.; Portland and Bangor, Me.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Spartanburg, S. C., and many others. 

The celebration of the centenary of the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society a few weeks ago is also noteworthy. 

When, next year, the Newark Festival Association com- 
bines its chorus with that of Paterson and Jersey City, and 
presents a chorus of. 3,000 voices, Newark will have the 
proud distinction of having the largest festival chorus in 
this country, if not in the world. Surely the 250th anni- 
versary of Newark could not be more ideally celebrated 
than with song! 
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Werrenrath Lecture-Recitals. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, appeared in the first 
of three lecture-recitals which he is giving at the New 
York University auditorium, Monday evening, July 12, in 
connection with the present session of the summer school. 

From a large number of his favorite songs of the period 
prior to the nineteenth century, Mr, Werrenrath chose the 
following, which were expressive of his renowned good 
taste, both in choice and manner of delivery. 





Mr. Werrenrath announces himself to be primarily a 
singer and not a lecturer, however, his notes and observa- 
tions on the program proved an interesting and beneficial 
innovation. 


As to the delivery of the program, the baritone gave of 
that ultra-best, which he so well understands how to give, 
even though the evening was warm and the audience too 
small for an occasion of this kind—in reality a musical 
event of importatice. Italian, German, English, Swedish, 
French, Scotch and Irish were among the songs on his 
program. These as interpreted by the distinguished artist 
offered a midsummer night’s musical delectation well worth 
traveling even farther than out to University Heights to 
hear. 

H. Reginald Spier was Mr. Werrenrath’s dependable and 
sympathetic accompanist throughout the program, here 
given in full: 
any Gite eu ced apaens nerwkedee Guiseppi Giordani 
Pur dicesti, o bocca bella. .............-....+0++++++.-Amtonio Lotti 
Come raggio di sol...........0...eeeseeeeeseeeeess Antonio Caldara 
Vittoria, mio core!................+...++-..Gian Giacomo Carissimi 
Im Fritlingsanfang -eeeee..Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Warnung oo... c cece cee ecu e cess eeeeee ees Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Recitative, From the Rage of the Tempest (Julius Cesar), 

Georg Friedrich Handel 
Aria, Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves (Scipio), 
Georg Friedrich Handel 


Lisette (arr. by J. B. Weckerlin)....... French, eighteenth century 
Be See) Me WE a5 oie cb nnlddecstion estes German 
NE IN cin a o.0s cand ene cece sraouhpenerecic<+cs coun 
Turn Ye to Me (arr. by Helen Hopekirk).................. Scotch 


Little Mary Cassidy (arr. by Arthur Somervell)..............Irish 


My Lovely Celia (arr. by H. Lane Wilson)..........George Monro 
What If I Seek for Love (arr. by Frederick Keel)....Robert Jones 
Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover (arr. by Frederick Keel), 
Thomas Morley 
The Pretty Creature (arr. by H. Lane Wilson).....Stephen Storace 

At his second recital, which was held on July 14, before 
a most appreciative audience, Mr. Werrenrath gave a pro- 
gram made up entirely of Lieder. As at the previous lec- 
ture he prefaced his vocal numbers with interesting data 
concerning the composer, the song and the period. “It was 
not until the advent of Schubert,” said Mr. Werrenrath, 
“that the Lied attained its full development.” In com- 
menting upon the song writers whom he had chosen as 
best typifying the Lied, he said: “Although many musi- 
cians, men like Liszt, Rubinstein, Richard Strauss, and 
others have written many and beautiful songs, these six 
men are among the greatest, if not the greatest, song 
writers who ever lived, and I have endeavored to select 
from the many hundreds of songs they have written those 
which will most sincerely represent their composers.” 

Franz Schubert, represented by four songs, opened the 
program, of whom Mr. Werrenrath said, “he is regarded 
by a great many as the greatest of song writers.” The 
compositions by Schubert were “Du bist die Ruh,” “Der 
Doppelganger” (which foreshadows the music of the fu- 
ture, in Mr. Werrenrath’s opinion), “Nachtstiick,” and 
“Who Is Sylvia,” one of the three Shakespearean songs 
which Schubert set to music. 

Robert Schumann, of whom Mr. Werrenrath remarked, 
“No composer of his day had a more complete understand- 
ing of the art of accompanying than he,” was represented 
by three songs, “Widmung” (which Mr. Werrenrath char- 
acterizes as seeming “to be the well nigh perfect love 
song) “An den Sonnenschein,” and “Ich grolle nicht,” the 
two last being repeated before the audience was satisfied. 
Of the two songs by Johannes Brahms, “Sonntag” 
and “Von Ewiger Liebe,” Mr. Werrenrath said of the lat- 
ter, “It has one of the finest climaxes in song writing.” 

Robert Franz, “who proved himself essentially a lyric 
writer,” and Edward Grieg were represented in his third 
group, Franz by “Ein Friedhof” and “Madchen mit dem 
rothen Miindchen,” and Grieg by “En Svane,” “Lauf der 
Welt,” and “Efterarsstormen.” “Lauf der Welt,” which 
was sung in German, is the song which, according to his 
statement, Mr. Werrenrath has sung more than any other, 
particularly of Lieder, and on this occasion he had to sing 
it twice. The other Grieg songs were sung in the original 
Norwegian, “En Svane” being designated as one of Grieg’s 
greatest and most characteristic. 

“It would be remarkable indeed, if a singer in trying 
to be impartial did not have one favorite composer. For 
years my favorite was Edward Grieg, but I must now 
confess a preference for Hugo Wolf. No other song 


writer so completely satisfies me, and whenever I see one 
of his songs I want to learn it and present it to the public.” 
Thus did Mr. Werrenrath speak of the sixth and last com- 
‘poser on his program, of whose songs he gave “Zur Ruh, 
Zur Ruh,” “Lieber Alles,” “Auf ein altes Bild” and “Liebes- 
gluck,” the last of which Mr, Werrenrath declared to be 
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probably “the most difficult song I have ever learned.” 
In response to insistent applause, Mr. Werrenrath gave 
“Allerseelen,” by Strauss, thus closing a most delightful 
as well as instructive evening. 





Reuben Davies a Versatile Artist. 





Reuben Davies, the young American concert pianist, who 
has made a deep impression wherever he played during the 
past two years, just closed a very successful season, and 
is at present hard at work preparing programs for his 
future performances. 

During the past season, Mr. Davies gave a large num- 
ber of concerts in the Middle West, where his services 
are greatly in demand. He pleased the cultured and crit- 
ical audiences by his artistic rendition of the works of 





REUBEN DAVIES. 
as. : 
the great masters. Press and public speak in highest 
praise of this young man’s achievements. His recognition 
as an artist of high attainments has been won solely on 
merit, 

At an early age, Mr. Davies began his musical education 
by studying the violin under his father’s guidance, but 
abandoned the violin later on, in order to devote his entire 
time to the instrument of his choice. His improvement 
was so rapid that Mr. Davies decided upon a musical 
Aside from his pianistic development, he has 
studied harmony, counterpoint and composition, and al- 
though a very young man, has written several choral 
works, and a number of piano selections which have been 
performed. Heretofore Mr. Davies’ field of activity has 
been in the Middle West and Southern States, but owing 
to his many successful performances, he is contemplating 
appearances in New York and other Eastern cities next 


career. 


season. 
His repertoire is large, and comprises works of the best 
old and modern composers. 





Common Sense. 





Ellen Beach Yaw is exercising her kindness of heart, 
at this writing, in attentions to a young woman being tried 
for killing her recreant sweetheart, says the Los Angeles 
Graphic. There are those who will say Miss Yaw might 
be in better business and others who will see in this only 





And it may well be inferred that 
such classes are not of persons who would themselves be 
of personal, practical assistance to one in distress. It is 
easy to stand off with a perfunctory word of polite kind- 
ness and another thing to be of that dependable help which 
really gives real aid, comes into personal touch and 
own best interests in 


an advertising device. 


says, 
“Here I am, use me for your 
time of trouble.” How shallow the polite expression of 
sympathy compared with that sympathy which really does 


your 


something tangible! Only experience can show the dif 
The young woman in question is fortunate in 


is not afraid of 


ference. 
having at least one friend wh« sacrifice 


or public misunderstanding. 





Maverick-Foster Recital. 





Laura Maverick, the gifted contralto, who is spending the 
summer at Merriewold, N. Y., recently gave an evening of 
song, assisted by Fay Foster, the composer. This was the 
program : 

Ouvre tes yeux bleus.. . Massenet 
Romance a bandos 
Serenade d’Harlequin Massenet 
L’Enamourée ....... Gour 
Verborgenheit . : Wolf 
Gartner . p .W 
Morgen , 
Zueignung .... ania , , - : Strauss 
Three Irish songs— 

The Daughter 

Spinning Wheel ; 

The White Blossom’s Off the Bog Fay Fost« 
[wo songs of childhood— 


Der 


Song... 


Star Tracks ...... : Fay Foste 
Sleep Song ... Fay Foste 
| SER eae ns Fay Fos‘er 
Sing a Song of Roses Fay Foster 
The Call of the Trail Fay Foster 


(Dedicated to Laura Maverick.) 


New York, 19 ) 





(Won first prize, American Song Competition, 
Joseph I. C. Clarke, poet and writer, who was present, is 
said to have expressed his opinion of this affair as follows 
“Laura Maverick, the well known mezzo-contralto, and 
Fay Foster, 
the winning of first prizes in song and piano competitions, 


the composer whose fame has been feeding on 
but who, in spite of all that, is really a musician of high 
quality and a young woman of great beauty, were the sole 
and sufficing attractions at a concert in the great parlors 
of the Merriewold Miss 
The park is in the way 


Park clubhouse. Maverick sang 
and Miss Foster was at the piano. 
of being a great place for the relaxation of artists of all 
kinds, and the whole summer colony The 
on the groups of 
French and German songs by Massenet, Debussy, Halin, 
Gounod, Wolf and Strauss, and eight of Miss 
Of these a lively ‘Spinning Wheel’ song and 
‘The Daughter’ in a very Celtic triad proved delightful, al- 
though the note of melodious melanchody in ‘Winter’ and 
the stir and thrill in “The Call of the Trail’ won most ap- 
plause Miss Maverick sang 
throughout with spirit and a special gift of vocal persona- 
tion. 


was present, 


seventeen numbers program included 
Foster’s 


compositions. 


and were redemanded. 
She was in fine voice.” 


DeHarrack will Open Season, September 28. 
Charles de Harrack, the Cleveland pianist, will open his 


coming season’s concert work with appearance it 
Chardon, Ohio, on September 28. 
Dr. H. U. Maxwell. 


October 6, at Lorain, Ohio; 
Ohio, etc. 


an 
He will be assisted by 
Subsequent dates already booked are 


October 25, at’ Bellefontaine 


Marie Morrisey at Madison Square Garden. 





The soloist at the first of the three concerts to be givet 
Madison Squar 


Garden will be Marie Morrisey, contralto. 


by the Russian Symphony Orchestra at 
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OBITUARY 
Francesco Fanciulli. 
esco Fanciulli, bandmaster, musical 
1 composer, died in the German 
New York, Saturday night, July 
ng an illness of several months. 
Fanciulli was John Philip Sousa’s 
r of the United States 
Band at Washington and later be- 
ex the Seventy-first Regiment 
| f New York He remained con- 
of the latter until 1904, when he 
1 ] 1s wi band. 
inciulli was born at Port St. Ste- 
iscany, in 1853. He studied in the 
ry at Florence, where he later 


ypera He came to the United 

States in 1876. For some time he was a 
er of vocal music and an organist in 

the leading Roman Catholic 

S Several of his compositions 

layed by Gilmore’s Band. He com- 


the music for the first pontifical 


said by Cardinal Satolli, formerly Pa- 
Delegate to the United States, after his 
ation He was the composer of two 
( in English, “Priscilla” and “Mal- 
1 is well as an opera in Italian, 
Gabriel de Montgomery.” 
Mr. Fanciulliis New York home was at 
8 West Fifty-eighth street. 





Florence de Courcy Browne 


Florence. de Courcy Browne, _ better 
known on the concert and operatic stage as 
Florence de Courcy, died on Tuesday 
night, July 13, at the Sloane Hospital fol- 
lowing a short illness. Mme. de Courcy 
W 1 Southerner, a native of New Or- 
leans, but she had been a resident of New 
York for the past six years. 


Mme. de Courcy was the possessor of a 


of unusually lovely quality. 


contraito Voice 


had studied with Jean de Reszke in 
ris. Her first appearance in opera was 
made in Paris in “Salome” with Mary Gar- 


en, and later she became a member of the 





») Opera Company and of the 
During her resi- 
dence in New York she had been heard 


Boston Opera Company. 


frequently in concert with great success. 
She is survived by her husband, De 
Cour Bettingfield Browne. The inter- 


k place in. Boston. 





Niels Hougaard Nielsen. 
is Hougaard Nielsen, a former grand 
nger both in this country and 
road, died in Pittsburgh, Pa. July z, 
m cidental injuries. Nielsen was reg- 
of the Pittsburgh Society for the 
ement of the Poor. Horses at- 
ne of the society’s relief wag- 
away, killing their driver. The 
id volunteered to return them to 
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the stable, when they ran away again and 
he was badly hurt. His death resulted 
from these injuries. He was at one time 
in the bodyguard of King Christian IX. 





Harold J. Partridge. 
Harold J. Partridge, organist and choir- 
master of the Woodgreen Methodist Tab- 


CWS 


Louisville. 





Louisville, Ky., July 8, 1915. 

The late spring and early summer season in 
this city has been marked by a few good concerts. 
The New Albany Festival Association, under the 
direction of Anton Embs, gave two concerts of 
unusual interest. On the first night the orchestral 
numbers were “Two Military Marches,’’ Schubert; 
allegro moderato, from “Unfinished” symphony, 
Schubert; ballet music from Gounod’s ‘“Faust’’; 
Bizet, and the accompani- 
ment to Mendelssohn’s concerto in G, The piano 
solo of the concerto was played by Ruth Willis 
Browne, whose remarkably forcible and finished 
technic and mature interpretation were surprising 
in one who is yet acknowledged to be but a stu- 
dent. The choral number was Max Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen,” with Jessie Bowman Webb and Vinton 
Nunemacher as soloists. Mrs. Webb also sang a 
group consisting of Lia’s air from Debussy’s “In- 
fant Prodigue”’; “If I But Knew,” Carl Shackle- 
ton; “Ich Kann Nicht Fassen,” Von Fielitz, and 
“Love But a Day,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mrs. 
Webb’s voice is one of the most beautiful in local 
musical circles, and she revealed wide versatility 
of style in her various offerings. The second night 
was devoted to the oratorio of “Elijah,” with 
Flora M. Bertelle, Mrs. R. K. van Pelt, Dr. Noble 
Mitchell and John Peterson as soloists, with the 
Festival Orchestra and chorus. Great credit re- 
flects upon Mr. Embs for his training of the 
chorus and orchestra, and the success of the under- 
taking was well deserved. 


©o® 

The Catholic Choral Union, under the direction 
of Anthony Molengraft, gave a pleasant concert at 
Macauley’s Theatre on Sunday night, with Carrie 
Finke, Eugene Timmel, Olive Bosse, William Wag- 
ner, Frank Schaeffer and Susan Cristoph as solo- 
ists. The choruses were “By Babylon’s Wave,” 
Gounod; “A Legend,” Tschaikowsky; “The Heav- 
ens Are Telling,’ from “The Creation,” and sev- 
eral lighter numbers. Mr, Molengraft also directed 
a “Summer Night Festival” at Fontaine Ferry 
Park, in which the Liederkranz Chorus was heard 
in several numbers, the same soloists appearing, 
with the addition of Fred. Neutzel, who sang 
“Wogender Gruener Rhine,” with the chorus, and 
the “Toreador’s Song,” from “Carmen.” Mrs. 
Molengraft was the accompanist at both concerts. 


oe 


The last concert of the Louisville Male Chorus, 
under the direction of Carl Shackleton, was given 
at the Woman’s Club to an audience that crowded 
the hall. The choral numbers were sung with a 
purity of tone and unity of effect that showed 
careful and intelligent training, and the hearers 
were warm in expressions of approval. Douglas 
Webb was the soloist, and achieved an artistic 
triumph in “To Mary,” by White; “Chorus, Gen- 
tlemen,” by Lohr; “Peace,’’? Hawley; “Love’s Ora- 
cle,” Humperdinck, and “Ould Doctor Ma’Ginn,” 
by Lohr. Mr. Webb has never given greater evi- 
dence of his ability than in these offerings, espe- 
cially in Mr. Hawley’s beautiful song, and his 
accompaniments, played by Florence Blackman, 
were most sympathetic. Miss Blackman also played 
the club accompaniments, 


© 


Harry Marx, who furnished Louisville with so 
many concerts of the highest order during the 
past season, promises an even greater list of at- 
tractions next fall, These will be announced later. 

K. W. D. 


prelude to “Carmen,” 





Toronto. 


Toronto, Ont., July 9, 1915. 
Signor N. Calamatta, the newly appointed Italian 
Calamatta and the Count 
d’Ostiani were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Victor 


Consul from Rome; Mme. 


Gianelli at a musicale on Tuesday evening, 


©@Oo® 
The Queen’s Own Band contributed an extensive 
program with patriotic selections at Hanlan’s Point, 
across the bay from Toronto, on Sunday afternoon 


June 29. 
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ernacle, Toronto, Canada, was killed re- 
cently at Queenston, near Niagara Falls, in 
a trolley car accident. 





George William Ulrich. 
George William Ulrich, a retired com- 
poser and piano teacher, died at the home 
of his daughter, 2901 Clarendon road, 





Brooklyn, on Wednesday, July 14. Mr. 
Ulrich was born in Germany, but came to 
America when he was twenty-three years 
of age. After extensive concert tours 
through the United States he finally set- 
tled in New York City. He was formerly 
a member of the New York Arion Society 
and the German Liederkranz. Three sons 
and a daughter survive him, 


ON VARIOUS GITTES # 


and evening, July 4. B. H. Barrow was the di- 


rector. 
ooo 
Aline Van Barentzen gave a brilliant piano re- 
cital in the Academy of Music here on the even- 
ing of July 2. Miss Barentzen, who is still in 
her ‘teens, gives big promise of further attain- 
ments in her already successful career. 


eo 


Mrs. Albert E. Gooderham, of “Deancroft,” gave 
a musicale on the evening of July 3. Those pres- 
ent included Mrs, Arthurs, Mrs. Burke, of Lon- 
don, Ont.; Signor and Mme. Mirando and Mrs. 
George Dickson. 

©o®@ 

“Oakland,” the beautiful residence of Miss Mc- 
Cormick, was the scene of a garden party on June 
12, in behalf of the Golden Rule Guild. A musi- 
cal program was contributed by the Kilties’ Band, 


oo 


Rev. Cyril E. Ham, son of the eminent Toronto 
musician, Dr. Albert Ham, has been appointed 
vicar of St. Michael’s-on-the-Mount, Lincoln, Eng- 
land. He is also chaplain of the Military Hospi- 


tal, in that place. 
oO 
Irene Humble, of this city, has received from 
Brigadier General Mercer, in France, a letter com- 
plimenting her on her new march song, “We’re 


from Canada.” 
eee 
David Ross, the well known Canadian baritone, 
has lately been appointed choirmaster of the Bloor 
Street Baptist Church. 
oo 
Harold J. Partridge, organist and choirmaster of 
the Woodgreen Methodist Tabernacle of this city, 
was killed in the deplorable trolley car accident 
at Queenston, near Niagara Falls, on July 7. To- 
day’s report gives the number who lost their lives 
as thirteen, while those injured are stated to be 
ninety-two. It is expected that the attorney gen- 
eral will act on the result of Coroner Greenwood’s 
inquest. Mr. Partridge’s last words were: “Keep 
your seats; it’s off the rails.” The gifted young 
musician’s wife, who accompanied him, escaped 
with several injuries. 
©Oo°o 
Mrs. Edward Fisher, who is so favorably known 
in Canada’s musical circles, has been visiting 
friends at Ottawa, before spending the summer on 
the Atlantic Coast. 
oo 


The Toronto Conservatory of Music, under the 
able musical direction of Dr. A. S. Vogt, will open 
its twenty-eighth season on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 1. Dalton Baker, the English baritone, and 
Rudolph Larson, violinist, of Copenhagen, have re- 
cently become members of the influential and com- 
petent staff. May CLeLanp HaMitton. 


San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 13, 1915. 

On Friday, July 23, Carl Schlegel, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will appear in 
recital here under the local management of Arthur 
Claassen, who is the director of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, the Mozart Society and other 
musical organizations. A San Antonio soprano, 
Edna Polhemus, will assist on the program. John 
M. Steinfeldt, composer and pianist, is to be the 


accompanist. 
©oo 
The San Antonio Music Festival Chorus is mak- 
ing splendid progress with “Elijah.”” The chorus 
voted to rehearse all summer, which shows its love 
for the work and its appreciation of the efforts of 


Mr. Barnes, 
oOo 


Josephine Dickinson, soprano, of San Antonio, 
recently gave a recital at the Nueces Hotel in, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. She plans to spend the sum- 
mer teaching. She was accompanied by Mrs. H. 


M. Rishel. 
© 


One of the features of the State Sangerfest, to 
be held in May, 1916, will be a large chorus of 
school children. Lula M. Grisenbeck will prepare 
the young singers. Mrs. Grisenbeck is the super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 

© 

Mrs. G, E. Gwinn, soprano; Marguerite Gwinn, 
violinist; Mildred Gates, pianist, and Lillian Can- 
non, reader, all San Antonio people, gave a recital 
recently at Dilley, Tex., under the auspices of the 


Parent-Teachers’ Club. 
given. 


A splendid program was 


eo 
Cosby Dansby Morris, pianist, presented in re- 
cital a pupil, Helen Gugenheim, who is only seven 
years old. The child disclosed exceptional musical 
ability. A little waltz, which she composed, was 


interesting, 
eee 

An evening of “Made in San Antonio’ music 
was enjoyed recently at the home of C. C. Cres- 
son, with Fred Chabot, pianist, as host. Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano, sang a number by Chabot. Vera 
Nette, soprano, sang several of Mrs. Warren 
Clarke’s compositions. Ruth Bi pianist, gave 
a group of compositions by John Steinfeldt. Em- 
mett Rountree, baritone, sang a group of American 
songs, accompanied by Mrs. Rountree. 

Mrs, Stantey WINTERS. 





Songless Canaries for Sing Sing 
Now—(News Item). 





A “canary squad” will be organized in 
Sing Sing Prison this week by the Mutual 
Welfare League to punish members who 
attempt to escape or violate prison rules. 

Members of the “canary squad” will be 
labeled with yellow circular disks or yel- 
low stripes. For more than five days’ sus- 
pension from the league a yellow circle 
of cloth will be sewed on the left breast. 
Ten days’ punishment will be indicated by 
a yellow stripe down the back of the shirt, 
and twenty days’ punishment will carry 
yellow stripes on the front of the right leg 
and the back of the left leg. 

Daniel O'Day, who attempted to escape 
last week, will be the first “canary.” As 
his offense carries with it suspension of 
more than thirty days, he wil] also have to 
submit to a close shave. When he goes 
about the prison grounds after he has 
“done time” in the “cooler” he will carry 
the three stripes and the yellow circle. 

“That'll keep the canaries from blowing 
the cage,” said “O. K.” Bill Meyers, ef- 
ficiency expert of the league, yesterday.— 
New York Evening World. 





Unclaimed Letter. 


A letter addressed to Prof. Theodore 
Rocenhildt is being held for claimant at 
the Musica Courter office, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 








FOR RENT 


CARNEGIE HALL—A few desirable mu- 
sic studios for rent. Possession October 
First. Four room suite with kitchenette, 
all outside rooms. One exceptional sin- 
gle outside studio, Apply ApmINnisTrRA- 
TION Orrice, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Immediate possession, if desired.) 








WANTED 


WANTED-—Information regarding Joseph 
Poznanski, formerly a music teacher in 
New York City. Any information re- 
garding him will be appreciated. Address 
“N. A. W.,” care MusicaL Courter, 437 
Fifth Ave., N.Y: 








VIOLINIST—German violinist, prominent 
both as soloist and teacher, a member of 
one of the most distinguished German 
quartets, would like to take charge of the 
Violin department of some large Con- 
servatory or School, season 1915-16. 
Write “Ber.in,” care MusicaL Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., N, Y. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.’ —Pugno 


‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 WV. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY | 


OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 








Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St, 














New York Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 

ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 

Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 

and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 

P LEMANN Rerlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


DIRECTOR 


Trenton Music Festival Trenton Male Chorus 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 


Cable Address: 


Proprietor and 


Concerts, 


Manager of 


Musikwolff, Berlin 


Berlin. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


} the Philharmonic 
Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 





Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL irstiat 


6 
Buren St. Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
a 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
ess HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
toad Street, Chicago. (In Summy’ s Music Store.) Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘sweet'’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—"‘An Artist's 
Touch’? — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
Reindahl Grand Model, $250 charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 











MARGARET CONTRALTO 








{WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. } 


M t, The Wolfsohn M | Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St. » New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St, Phone 1810 Audubon 


Granbery Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, 


Practical 








Director 
Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 

——Tue Farttten SystemM—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 














MAKE YOUR DOLLAR PRODUCE 
MORE IN A NEW YORK CITY HOTEL 


Two Specialties: 











$2.50 per pay 


A pleasant room with 
private bath, facing large 
open court. (Not one 
room, but one hundred 
of them.) 

Also attractive Rooms 
without bath, $1.50 per 
day. 

The restaurant prices 
are most moderate. or business. 


600 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


On Broadway, 32d to 33d Street, NEW YORK 


All Baggage Transferred Free to and from Pennsylvania Station 


$3.00 per pay 


An excellent room with 
private bath, facing 
street, southern exposure. 
(Not one room, but 
eighty-seven of them.) 

The most central loca- 
tion in NEW YORK, 
equally convenient for 
amusements, shopping 

















THE HOUSE OF TAYLOR 


CHARLES LEIGH TAYLOR, President WALTER S. GILSON, Vice President 
WALTER CHANDLER, Jr., General Manager 














Manutacturers of the 


Wing & Son, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 





Factory and Offices 














Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and zsthetics. 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


FREDERIC MARTI 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


E 

D 

I 

T 

H 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
B a E- Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dix« n, Toronto; 
oO Shannah — ning, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Vio Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
a Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E 


1425 Broadway, New York 
Specrat Operatic Tratntinc (Inctupine Action) 


Met. Opera House Building 
TEN OR 
Music, Dramatic Art, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


DR. ROENTSCH 








BASSO 


Exclusive management of 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 

Telephone 2023 Bryant 














THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


Stueet 








SOPRANO 
Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

















Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Musi © Edgar. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DIRECTORS CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 

Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advant: ages to st dentine Harmony 

beginning to highest perfection. concerts, nF vocal 


enser »le g. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR C "ATAL OG U E 
protessors. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


= — INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments 
Public School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


30th SEASON-SEPTEMBER 28th, 1915 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 




















lectures, 
ht reading. 




































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY || {acon S-Haul 

|” PIANOS eso & Darlin 
pecan sea on = “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, fowpend . - - . HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL VWAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


Warecrooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 


Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON] 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





: Manufactured by : 


JEW ETT PIANO CoO., - “ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


i he 
y if 








The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


: PIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. ies bier tfsoh 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
































BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET. NEW YORK. 








